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The Hawaii Tourist Bureau 










San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 
1107 Monadnock Building 655H Chamber of Commerce Building 
MATSON Line fromSanFrancisco LASSCO Line from Los Angeles 
Portland and Seattle in Southern California 
535 FIFTH AVE. --------- NEW YORK 730 SO. BROADWAY - - - - - - Los ANGELES 
140 SO. DEARBORN -------- CHICAGO 521 FIFTH AVE. - - »« «© eee « NEW YORK 
215 MARKET ST. - - - - - - SAN FRANCISCO 119 W. OCEAN AVE, - ---«.-- LONG BEACH 
723 W. SEVENTH ST. - - - - - LOS ANGELES 140S0. DEARBORN -------- CHICAGO 
1805 ELMST. ------- DALLAS, TEXAS 685 MARKET ST. - - - - - - SAN FRANCISCO 
SIP FOURTH AVE, - ~~... .- SEATTLE 213 E. BROADWAY - - - - SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
8232 FOURTH ST. - - - - - PORTLAND, ORE. 609 THOMAS BLDG. - - - - - DALLAS, TEXAS 







Any travel agent will gladly give you full particulars and arrange your bookings 
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Society’ s Winter Paradise sees Hawai 1 








ORAL sands gleam today 

with gay Cosmopolites 

lured from the far reaches’ 
of the earth. The throbbing col- 
ors of Deauville, Cannes, famed 
watering places of the world, 
merge with the lavish tints of the 
South Seas77 7 their glistening 
greens and tropic golds and the 
million shifting shades bet ween, 
The sparkle of Continental 
smartness is on great hotels that 
jewel the shore at Waikiki» ++ 
Everywhere is the zest of antici- 
pation’, + the vibrant thrill that 
marks the pre-holiday season in 
the Paradise Isles. 


@Sophisticates enticed by the 
bizarre have opened the season 
each year a little earlier. They 
have come to know the rapture 
of Christmas under a velvet sky 
777 windows ablaze in the pal- 
aces of departed Hawaiian Kings 
17 Clear-throated carols ascend- 
ing to pendant stars that glow 
like orbs of fire through the 
fronds of swaying palmsy7r11 
They come in the mellow beau- 
ty of autumn to linger until 
languorous spring bursts into 
the crashing colors of Hawaiian 
summer 7 77 For them winter is 


only a fiction » + » They know 
tonight the miracle of a moon of 
molten silver pouring its trans- 
lucent sheen over majestic moun- 
tains and dancing waters’ 77 the 
haunting harmony of sobbing 
steel-guitars and plaintive voices 
that rise and fall on vagrant 
breezes that drift in from thesea. 


@ They have learned that Ha- 
Wail is just a few days away 11? 
aland of enchantment at theend 
of a blissful interlude of sun and 
sea and sky on luxurious liners 
as proud as any that float. They 
know it as the magic place where 
shimmering rainbows drape 
verdant golf courses 1 7 7 where 
friendly beach- boys weave 
native hats or conquer racing 
waves, erect on charging surf- 
boards + + » where sporty dent- 
zens of the deep lurk in constant 
challenge to the mettle of the at- 
dent fisherman, or idle days may 
be dreamed away in tropic bow- 
ers still primitive and unspoiled. 
oN 
You can go from any of the four great 
gateways of the Pacific in four to si 
days, according to the liner selected. 
And you do not have to bother with 
passports or other formalities. Hawai 


is an integral part of the United States 
. .—as much so as your own State... 
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Happy to own it...proud to show it 


Really, you can’t blame her. Who 
wouldn’t drag her friends out into 
the kitchen to show off her new 
General Electric? There it stands, 
gleaming white, strong as a safe, 
incredibly quiet ... the envy of 
all who see it. 


For a gift that gives all-year use- 
fulness, that makes every-day 
tasks lighter, that safeguards 
health, the General Electric is 
really ideal. It makes a generous 
supply of ice cubes and, of course, 
freezes those many luscious des- 
serts which every hostess enjoys 
serving. 

When you buy a General Elec- 
tric you are choosing the one and 
only electric refrigerator which 
has an all-steel cabinet. It is rust- 
proof, warp-proof. Its doors are 


finished with trim black Texto- 
lite edges, an attractive contrast 


to the whiteness of the cabinet. 
The inside corners are rounded 
so that they are most easy to clean. 
And the graceful legs leave plenty 
of broom-room under the cabinet. 
And the General Electric is the 
only refrigerator which has all 
its mechanism mounted on top 
in an hermetically sealed steel 
casing... out of the way, dust- 
proof, needing no oiling... leav- 


Prices on the new all-steel models now 
start as low as $215 at the factory. 


ing the greatest cabinet area for 
food storage... and allowing the 
heat to rise above the cabinet— 
not up through it. It has an ac- 
cessible freezing regulator and 
it creates no radio interference. 


When you are deciding on the 
gift that will best serve the whole 
family, consider the sound value 
which the General Electric offers. 
The operating cost is but a few 
cents a day and not a single own- 
er has thus far paid a dollar for 
repairs or service. No other re- 
frigerator approaches that record. 
Easy, conveniently spaced pay- 
ments can be arranged. 

For complete information about 
all the models, write to Electric 
Refrigeration Department of Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Hanna 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Ask 
for Booklet H-12. 


GENERAL ¢3 ELECTRIC 


ALL-"*STEEL REFRIGERATOR 





TO everywhere 
IN ANADA 


OU can board a Canadian 

National train at Montreal 
and travel to the Pacific or Atlantic 
coasts without changing cars. 


Canadian National is the largest 
railway system in America, with 
more than 23,000 miles of tracks 
and an army of 108,000 employees 
in its service. 


On Canadian National trains you have radio reception as in 
your home, observation compartments for sun-baths through 
Vita-Glass, perfection of dining service, the last luxury in sleep- 
ing accommodation. You have every refinement of travel which 
men can build. 


If you wish to stop en route there are Canadian National Hotels 
to serve you, Canadian National vacation resorts for your rec- 
reation, Canadian National fishing and hunting camps for 
adventure, and there are Canadian National Steamships, tele- 
graph system, radio stations, express service—every service of 
travel or communication or recreation. 


Tomorrow, perhaps, you will be able to telephone your office 
or home from Canadian National trains as they speed across the 
continent. Already this has been accomplished by Canadian 
National engineers for the first time in history. Tomorrow new 
marvels of oil-electric may replace the steam locomotives of 
today. All the maximums of luxury and efficiency which are the 
proud standard of today will be superseded by Canadian Na- 
tional tomorrow by something finer, better, greater. 


To everywhere in Canada—Canadian National will take you. 
Canadian National is your open door and your guide to Canada. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


THE LARGEST RAILWAY SYSTEM 1N AMERICA 


SAN F SCO 
BOSTON CINCINNATI DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISO 
333 Washington St. 49 E. Fourth St. 430 W. Superior St. 538 Goedel Ave. Bo. 1420-22 Chestnut St. 302 Yamhill St. 689 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH st, LOUIS _ SEATIUS owe 
420 Main St. 925 Euclid Ave. 706,Walnut St. 355 Fifth Ave. 314 No. Broadway ism) ve me 
CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PORTLAND, ME ST. PAUL WASHINGTON, Wy, J 
4 So. Michigan Ave. 1528 Washington Blvd. 607 So. Grand Ave. 605 Fifth Ave. Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 83 East Fifth Street 901-1oth Of., 
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WHAT WESTINGHOUSE IS DOING TO MODERNIZE THE HOME 


Westinghouse automatic devices make 

estinghouse electric ranges, irons, 

percolators, waffle irons more useful 
and dependable. 


Westinghouse motors, designed and 

built for long and carefree service, con- 

stitute the heart of many modern elec- 
trical appliances. 


This new freedom—electricity’s cift to women 


Imagine a home with servants at every hand — 
eager servants to do all the tedious tasks, will- 
ing servants to keep everything spick and span 
—to bring you new hours of freedom and 
happiness throughout the year. 

Such luxury need not be left to the land of 
dreams. You can have it for yourself just as 
thousands of others have it... by letting 
electricity be your servant. Electrical ap- 
pliances can now perform practically every 
chore in the house — and their cost is 
within reach of even modest incomes. 

Every woman remembers how much 
the vacuum cleaner meant toward 
lightening her daily work. Millions now 
wash and iron with electricity. Hun- 
dreds of thousands already delegate 
their daily cooking and 
baking to automatic elec- 


Westinghouse 


1A Crasetite-titee| 
Appliar 


: Wiring = 


The Sign of a 
Westinghouse Dealer 


covering daily how convenient it is to let elec- 
tricity wash the dishes, scrub and wax the 
floors, do the sewing, whip up dainty desserts, 
even wind the clock. These and dozens of other 
tasks electricity performs at a trifling cost. 
For Westinghouse, and the manufacturers 
who use Westinghouse motors and other 
electrical equipment, have given electricity 
efficient hands with which to do your work. 

Inevery field of human activity Westinghouse 
has pioneered with electricity, taking 
loads from tired backs, responsibility 
from tired minds. Every article made 
by Westinghouse is fitted to its task. 
The appliances that Westinghouse sup- 
plies for homes are just as carefully 
the great turbines, 
generators and locomo- 
tives which it builds to 
carry the responsibilities 


constructed as 


»RANCISCO Ms 
S Market St. Other thousands are dis- es O of industry. 
SEA 


TTLE 
Fourth Avenue 


HINGTON, De ; 


16th St. Tune in “The Westinghouse Salute’ on NBC coast-to-coast network, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 
































.... Plan now a 
Winter Vacation on 


te GULF 
COAST 


Write for information about this 
beautiful section of America, ly- 
ing along the Gulf of Mexico, be- 
tween the Apalachicola River in 
Northwestern Florida and the 
Old-World City of New Orleans. 
Whatever you want most in a va- 
cation you will find on the Gulf 
Coast. Every outdoor sport is at its 
finest---sailing; swimming in out- 
door pools (in the surf on warmer 
days); golf over sporty courses in 
perfect condition; motoring on 
splendid roads; horseback riding 
through semi-tropical forests; 
hunting, and fishing in the real 
sportsman’s paradise---where fish 
are biting, the woods full of quail, 
and the marshes full of ducks. 
Splendid hotels; and ideal cli- 
mate, neither too hot nor too 


cold. Write today > 





















to R. D. Pusey, * 
General Passenger 
Agent, Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad, 
Room 437-A, Ninth 
and Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, for 
full particulars about 


the Gulf Coast. 
















LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R. R. 
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Has the Guts 
Sirs: 

LISTEN TIME HOW CAN YOU CAPTION 
PIANIST MARGARET SHOTWELL A 
BROKEN DOLL WHEN SHE HAS THE GUTS 
TO KEEP ON LIVING AND WORKING IN 
SPITE OF HER LOST FORTUNE STOP HOW 
CAN YOU CALL THE GIRL A DOLL WHO 
DEVOTES EIGHT HOURS A DAY TO THE 
PIANO WHEN SHE MIGHT WITH HER 
YOUTH AND CHARM BE MAKING 
WHOOPEE STOP TIME HOW MANY GIRLS 
DO YOU KNOW WHO COULD AFFORD A 
LIFE OF LUXURIOUS EASE WHO CHOOSE 
INSTEAD THE EXACTING LIFE OF A 
PROFESSIONAL PIANIST STOP THE SHOT- 
WELL SAGA WHICH YOU QUOTE HAS 
ONLY BEGUN FOR PIANIST SHOTWELL IS 
AMERICAN BORN OF MAYFLOWER STOCK 
MONEY HAS NEVER BEEN HER 
STANDARD OF MEASUREMENT EITHER 
LIVING HER FRIENDS OR HER 





MUSIC 
MarGARETS MOTHER 
Omaha, Neb. 


Niffles 
Sirs 

Mr. Gallagher’s letter (Time, Nov. 18, p. 8) 
suggests the story of the American who had been 
constantly corrected in his pronunciation of Eng- 
lish proper names, until his patience was well- 
nigh exhausted: his English friend happening to 
refer to Niagara Falls, the American was prompt 
to correct him. “No, no,” he said, “at home we 


—< 





| pronounce it Niffles.” 


During the War it was an Englishman who 
said the Americans were worse than the Eng- 
lish in the difference between spelling and pro- 
nunciation. ‘You spell it W-i-l-s-o-n and pro- 
nounce it ‘House,’’’ he remarked. 

Shades of Enroughty. ... 

ROBERT WITHINGTON 

Northampton, Mass. 
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Stanford’s Women 
Sirs: 

Upon the Stanford campus women swarm. No 
co-eds these, but members of that most efficient 


| administrative machine which enables President 


















of Stanford and Secretary of the Interior Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur to stand with such grace with a 
foot on either side of the continent. The Stan- 
ford Employment Office and Dining Hall System 


| are chiefed and staffed by women, the Registrar’s 


Office and Library have two men each directing 
a staff composed almost entirely of women, and 
in every nook and cranny of Stanford, women 
secretaries write, type, talk, phone. 

At the head of all is a most remarkable super- 
woman, Miss Helen Ella True, de jure Secretary 
to the President, but de facto President of Stan- 
ford in the absence of Dr. Wilbur. Her chief 
qualities: imperturbability and omniscience. She 
out-poker-faces that other Helen of California, 
and she knows instantly every rill of information 


that affects or may affect the University. Is 
there an unwise movement developing in the 
student body? She touches invisible button 


number one, and the matter ends. Does a faculty 
member sponsor a doubtful local issue? In- 
visible button number two avoids the difficulty, 
and it is done so skillfully that neither student 
nor faculty member holds the slightest rancor, 
nor in fact quite knows how it all came about. 


Although it is rumored on the campus that Miss 
True’s salary is one that many a savant would 
be glad to have, she lives most simply, and jis 
most human and unassuming. Her work is a 
triumph for womankind. 

As a graduate of a man-staffed Eastern college, 
visiting Stanford for the first time, its efficient 
woman-staffed administration seemed to me to be 


TimME-worthy. 
J. Witson 

Palo Alto, Calif. 

To Subscriber Wilson praise and thanks 
for an able report.—Ed. 

—o—_ 
Koontra 
Sirs: 

In your excellent paper of Oct. 21 I noted a 
letter from George L. Moore explaining about 
the word lagniappe (lanny-yap). I wish to men- 
tion that our “oldtime” Negroes (and many 
whites also) used a word which meant exactly the 
same thing; the word was Koontra, and is sup- 
posed to be of African origin. No matter how 
small a purchase they made, they never failed 
to ask for Koontra. 

I don’t know if that word was in use in other 
parts of the South, but it was much used here; 
however, I have not heard it in many years. 

CHARLES J. HANForD 

Jacksonville, Fla. 


Wilmer Belittled 
Sirs: 

We have been led to assume that your journal 
carries an account of the times with a careful 
and well considered valuation of events by cog- 
nizant persons. Your blatant characterization of 
Dr. William Wilmer as “incontestably the great- 
est eye surgeon the U. S. has ever had” in the 
issue of Oct. 28, shows how superficial your 
analysis must be. Among a fairly large acquaint- 
anceship in the profession, I know of no one who 
would concur in such an opinion. 

I applaud with you the direction of a large 
fund to the advancement of our knowledge of eye 
diseases. Great good should eventually come 
from an institution with the facilities and pur- 
pose of the Wilmer Institute, though it is a 
trifle premature at this time to propound the 
theory that an institute just dedicated already 
outranks the great clinics of the world, that have 
cared for many people, have trained many first 
class men and where monumental advances In 
the field have been made. A man is commonl) 
supposed to be famous, not for equipment that 





a 
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he owns, but for his accomplishments. The 
greatest ophthalmic surgeon of the country 


should be exceptional either in his technical skill 
or in the contributions he has made to knowledge 
of the subject. I say, without prejudice, that 
Dr. Wilmer is a fine surgeon, but no greater than 
is to be found in every city in the U. S. as large 
as Washington. He has had a good influence in 
the profession, but he has done no monumental 
work, has made no serious contribution to our 
knowledge, through a period of years that has 
seen tremendous advances in ophthalmology. 
Though I hold no brief for any one of them, there 
are several men in this country who have been 
leaders in this movement—among them Dr. de 
Schweinitz, who gets honorable mention being 
“also the son of a bishop.” 

A gift of four million dollars, the reward of a 
fashionable practice, may carry with it notoriety, 
but it does not make a man great. If you can 








bill ($5.00). 





NAME__ 


ADDRESS 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


| —and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, CrrcuLation Mor., Tre, Inc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cuicaco, IL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send mea 
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” S, as large competition through the work of Special Production 
been Machines, Inc. For some we have designed and built 
tion to - efficient machines to eliminate waste and slow hand 
‘thalmoloe labor, for others we have redesigned and speeded up 


i existing machinery to new high output. 
them @o If you need a machine that has never been built, 
eas "if there is some process in your production that is 
— not as efficient as you would like it to be, we can 
If you cam help you. Send for the booklet describing the Serv- 
— ices of Special Production Machines, how it operates 
and how it is serving manufacturers. Address Special 


Production Machines, Norfolk Downs, Mass. 


 Mrectal 


PRODUCTION MACHINES 


A Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION , LIMITED 
For over thirty-five years Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Limited, bas manufactured auto- 
matic labor-saving machinery for many of the world’s largest producers of merchandise. 


Today a number of manufacturers are making 
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Ris> Samae 


UR Christmas present of 7 cool 
Ingram shaves will give you a 
week of the smoothest, most brac- 
ing shaves you’ve ever known. 
For Ingram’s is cool — cool — 
COOL—COOL! 
It’s different—it’s revolutionary! 
It makes shaving a bracing, stingless 
delight for every man who uses it. 


Never mind your Whiskers, 
think about your Face! 


Ingram’s deprives a razor of all 
those burning smarts and tiny, 
scorching nicks that every man be- 
moans. And it gives your face a 
clear, cool sensation that 
lasts—long after the job 
is finished. 

With Ingram’s you need 
no lotions, for Ingram’s 
is a shaving cream, a tonic 


INGRAMS 


Quavine CREAM 


“Never mind your Whiskers, 
think about your Face” 
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stingless shave to allmen 











































and a skin freshener all in one. Be- 
cause of its three special cooling 
and soothing ingredients, it tight- 
ens and tones the skin when and 
while you shave. 


If you'll just go to two minutes’ 
trouble and clip the coupon just 
below you'll reward yourself with a 
week’s start toward a life of cool 
and comfortable shaving. For the 
little Ingram sample is the greatest 
gatherer of friends any company 
has ever had. 

So don’t fail now to try Ingram’s. 
Your face will be grateful all your 
life. Send for the sample today. 


You'll never regret it! 


COOL SHAVES 





BRISTOL-MYERS Co., Dept. D-129 
110 Washington St., New York 


I’dliketotrysevencool Ingram shaves. 
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convince me that your acclaim is well grounded, 
I shall also believe that Bernarr Macfadden js 
the greatest journalist of the country. 

A. M. CuLter 

University Hospital 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Before Dr. William Holland Wilmer be- 
came professor of ophthalmology at Johns 
Hopkins University, the University’s 
President Frank Johnson Goodnow and 
Professor William Henry Welch both 
wrote: “It is generally conceded that Dr. 
Wilmer is the outstanding ophthalmologist 
in this country. . . . The faculty of Johns 
Hopkins University considers that the 
opportunity of Dr. Wilmer becoming pro- 
fessor of ophthalmology in this institution 
constitutes an opportunity which is un- 
likely to be offered again within a genera- 
tion.” At the dedication of the Wilmer 
Institute, Dr. Ernest Fuchs of Vienna 
(Time, Nov. 25), under whom Dr. Wil- 
mer studied 40 years ago, and Dr. George 
Edmund de Schweinitz of Philadelphia 
testified to the same effect.—Ed. 
—< 
Wing-Shooting 
Sirs: 

Duck Hunters, Attention! 

Issue of Nov. 11, p. 60. “If the hunted thing 
is in the middle of the picture it is killed.’ 
From your description of the camera gun, the 
quoted statement may account jor numerous 
alibis and limited bags. In wing shooting, the 
gun is never aimed directly at the object to be 
struck, except on the rare occasion of a straight- 
away bird, neither rising nor falling. For cross 
flight at 40 yards distance, it would be necessary 
to back that goose eight feet. 

W. R. SLAUGHTER 
Langley Field, Va. 


Baptists Too 
Sirs: A 

In Time, Nov. 11, p. 51, alleged mention is 
made of the “better known” denominations that 
ordain women. The Baptists ordained one in 
1882 and many since, and the Free Baptists 
ordained one in 1878. Aren’t Baptists well 
known? 





DRYDEN Wo. PHELPS 
serkeley, Calif. 





itaiasae 
Wishes to Goodness 
Sirs: ‘ 
Your magazine is just what I’ve been seeking. 
I read many publications that purport to serve a 
similar need, but in each case I have been dis- 
appointed. Rehashes and incoherent excerpts are 
not only bewildering but maddening. Your maga- 
zine covers the ground in a style that is both 
provocative and individual. I wish to goodness 
I had been a subscriber from the first issue. 
Let me suggest that you get out a yearly Sup 
plement. This would cover the happenings of the 
twelve months pruned so as to cover highlights 
and consequences and significance. Should you 
decide to go in for this, list me as one of the 
first subscribers. 
Epwarp F, FINNEY 
New York City ; 
A yearly supplement will be consid- 
ered.—Eb. 








a> 
Great Levelers 
Sirs: 

Regarding Stock Market Conditions, it takes 
no stretch of imagination to realize that this 
Country has been Luncheonized, Propagandized, 
Silentized, Lobbyized, Mergerized, Brokerized, 
Bankerized, Barristerized, Brisbaneized, Bubble- 
ized, Powerized and also Mellonized by the 
“Greatest Secretary since Hamilton.” 

Were it not for the Federal Reserve Law and 
the Prohibition Amendment, it would be difficult 
to vision the seriousness of what might be hap- 
pening at the present time. 

Your Time and Fortune should prove great 
levelers in aiding the people to keep their feet 
on the ground during the readjustment period. 

WILLIAM VARISKI 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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" Does Your Office say “WELCOME” 


ier be- 
Johns 


* 
i Every Morning? 
Py The cheerful greeting of a well furnished office starts 


= the day right for the entire organization. 
onns 


it the It is easier to do good work and clear thinking in an 


1g pro- atmosphere of dignity and smooth-running efficiency. 
itution 


ae Such surroundings, too, breathe a hearty welcome to 
venera- customers and clients. They inspire continued respect 


sr and confidence in the character of the institution and 
lenna 


. Wil the men who guide it. 

George GF Allsteel gives these qualities to your office per- 

delphia ] T t ° ‘ e 
manently. The perpetual youth of this fine office equip- 
ment goes deep beneath its beautiful, lasting exterior. 


Even after a generation of hard use, there are no 
lin ¢ 
ini dit Anti ail Ries splintered edges, no warped or cracked drawers, no 


ed. thing ede + Tlbie.- ian battle-scarred tops or creaking joints, no depreciation, 
oa, a Cabinets ,- Sectional Files no visible growing old. 

umerous Document Files + Filing . / 
rsenge SeistinnTainduiCenen tiles If you want to know the contentment that comes with 


“ a Storage Cabinets + Shelving a permanent investment, standardize on GF Allsteel 


‘or Cross for your office. 


cess THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 


Youngstown, Ohio + Canadian Plant, Toronto 
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Do you shave 25,800 hairs 


every morning ? 


I; your face is average, it 
has forty square inches of beard, an area one’ 
half the size of this Time page. Each square 
inch, in dense beards, has 645 hairs. 

How to save the skin, while shaving the 
daily crop of 25,800 bristly hairs, was the 
problem presented to Listerine chemists. 

They solved it brilliantly by developing a 
new-type shaving cream. Included with 
tested softeners of stubble are antiseptic essen- 
ces of Listerine and also glycerine. The effect 
is astonishing, unmistakably different. 

The glycerine forms a salve-like film which 
protects the face. On that film the razor edge 
slides so cleanly that you marvel at the utter 
absence of pull or scrape. In the wake of the 
steel blade, you feel no heat as heretofore, 
because there is no zazor friction. 

Instead, there is a delightful sensation of 
smooth coolness. Not a harsh chill like frost- 
bite, but a gentle, bracing hint of autumn 
on your face, And the healing Listerine in- 


gredients help guard against infection, 


157 shaves —50c 


Any man can save his face with Listerine 
Shaving Cream, even if his beard isn’t tough 
enough, or his skin tender enough, to need a 
cream so fine. The first cost is 50c for the 
big white tube, but how it does reduce 
upkeep! Its 118 inches of cream is enough 
for 157 shaves. That’s a five-months’ supply 

and makes the cost only 10c a 






month. When buying your next 
bottle of Listerine, remember to get 


this amazing new shaving cream. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Company, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


ISTERINE 
Shaving Cream 


IHARMACAL COMPANY 


ST. LOVIS MO USA 
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Dear Editor: 


Sister 
Family 


[sister 


Girl Friend 
Boy Friend¥ 


[Gin 


{ Stormy 


It is very- 


I need <« 


Ispend my 
spare time 





and I am- 


Theclasses | 
are 


I am very / 


The meals _ 
are 


Thanks for, 
practically 





Clear 
Cold 
Disagreeable 


(Hot 


Money 
Loving 
You 
Courage 
Sleep 
Petting 
Advice 
Food 


( Eating 


In Bed 

In Bellefonte 
Studying 
Thinking of you 
In bull sessions 
Movies 

Library 

Golfing 


Sick” from the trouncing 
Bucknell just gave us. 

Sober 

Chaste 

Hungry 

Broke 

Lonesome 

Tempted 


Tolerable 
Rotten 
Long 
Boring 
Tiresome 


Hell 


{glad fl am here 


4 You are not here 

sorry } ;, > 
I’m not with you 

Rotten 

Fierce 

Irregular 

Nourishing 

Expensive 

Poor 


Letter 
Food 
Gin 
Money 
Listerine 


Nothing” especially your 


Yours | 


long writeup of the 
Penn-Penn State game 
and French's 80 yard 
run in Nov. 18 issue 0} 
our mutually beloved 
TIME. 


With Love 

Always 

Cordially 

And yours only 
Respectfully“ 
Conditionally ; 
Curt, Clear, Complete? 


NATHAN CRONHEIM 
Penn State °31 


Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 
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ELECTRIC EYES now continuously 


reproduce, inside the engine cab, 


ILE AFTER MILE over the Pennsyl- 
M vania’s giant system, automatic 
signal lights are placed... safely guid- 
ing the swift flyers of the rails. 

Now a new device has been perfect- 
ed by Pennsylvania engineers and is 
being extensively installed... Electric 
cab signals which reproduce inside 
the engine cab the lights of the 
signals ahead. Two miniature sets of 
signal dials shine directly in front of 
both the engineman and the fireman, 
on their respective sides of the cab. 


These lights shine day and night 
through every minute of the run and 
are instantly and continuously re- 
sponsive to every change in the sig- 
nals ahead. And with every change 
to an unfavorable signal, a warning 
whistle sounds which keeps blowing 
until acknowledged by the 
engineman. 


Thus the skill of trained men in 
the eab and the mechanical perfee- 
tion of the most modern devices will 
be combined to insure the safety of 
Pennsylvania patrons. Read the 
official announcement at right. 


TIME 


the signals set miles ahead - - - 


The Pennsylvania Railroad makes an impor- 


tant announcement to the traveling public 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad 

will complete this year the 
most extensive improvements in 
automatic signal installations 
ever undertaken by an American 
railroad. 

The whole program, involving 
an expenditure of more than 
$16,000,000, represents an im- 
portant advance in the art of 
railroad transportation from the 
standpoint of both public safety 
and operating efficiency. 

Three principal results will be 
effected by the new installations: 


1. By the end of this year, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s main 
line tracks, over which its fleet 
of blue ribbon trains operates 
between the Atlantic Seaboard 
and the Mississippi River, con- 
necting New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Columbus, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis and St. Louis will 
have the most modern auto- 
matic signal devices known to 
railroad engineers. 

2. Between New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 


ington, the line will be equipped 
with a continuous cab signal 
system. This is the device re- 
ferred to by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its last 
report on automatic train con- 
trol devices in which it said: ‘‘the 
development of cab signals of 
the type now in use on the Penn- 
sylvania appears to be an impor- 
tant step forward in the art of 
signaling and worthy of special 
attention.” 

3. The coming year will find 
the Pennsylvania embarked up- 
on a program to extend its con- 
tinuous cab signals westward 
over its main lines. 


HESE installations will 

round out a program of in- 
creased train protection which 
supplements expenditures of 
many millions of dollars in re- 
cent years for all-steel passenger 
cars, heavier rail, grade crossing 
removals, automatic warning 
devices at grade crossings and 
bridge renewals . . . Of course, 
all passenger trains on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad System have 
had block signal protection on 


train 


all of the Company's 16,000 
miles of running track for many 
years. 


O phase of the present pro- 

gram is quite as significant 
as the installation of the con- 
tinuous cab signals in all trains 
operating between New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington This modern 
development in the art of rail- 
road signaling has been per- 
fected by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road through research and ex- 
perimental work and has been 
incorporated into the automatic 
control installations al- 
ready established at the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission's 
direction. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad 
management, while complying 
with the Commission's orders on 
five divisions, maintains that no 
substitute can be found for the 
personal responsibility of the 
men operating the locomotive 
and that the best safety devices 
are those which afford the great- 
est degree of dependable assist- 
ance in enabling the enginemen 
and firemen to discharge their 
responsibility. 

This is accomplished by the 
continuous cab signals with 
whistle and acknowledger... 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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Some 
confidential 
information for 
all feminine 
readers of 
Time 


Husbands—being men—are 
funny creatures. Being men 
ourselves,we know. They some- 
times buy complicated mech- 
anisms, which require highly 
expert handling, even though 
simple devices are available. 
Then they go down town or out 
of town and leave their wives 
the responsibility of keeping 
the complicated machinery at 
work. 


What a woman was ofa 1 Where Wzyzter-time 


furnace is ample, dependable 
heat and complete forgetfulnesslof 
what supplies it. 


1S 
pean Oe ‘Bryant-Time 


play nursemaid to a balky fur- 

nace that needs to be fed or ° 

coddled two or three times a the furnace-months lose their terrors 
day. If a group of women 

were to write the specifications . ; , 

for the perfect furnace and the N the 69% of the area of the United States in which 79% 


ideal fuel and then have it of its inhabitants live, the heating plant is the “member 
built to their order, the result i . ‘ 
would be a heating plant chet of the household” on which, for six months out of each year, 


would duplicate the new the comfort, health and happiness of all the others depend. 
Bryant MOD- 
EL 45 GAS Under those conditions, speaking frankly, isn’t it short- 
et oa sighted not to enjoy the most dependable and labor-free 
cleanliness, house-heating available? 
absence of fur- 
nace tending, With Bryant Truly Automatic Gas Heating you can throw 


and good = oat ingle 
co, ‘leat away your coal shovel—junk your ash can—make a sing as 


send you a match your winter’s kindling—tend furnace by the calendar, € Si 
descriptive not by the clock—add a useful room to your house—laugh ho 
at the ups and downs of the temperature out- Hoov 


Wilbt 


side— enjoy winter—and .... “let the pup be Hugh 
your furnace man.’ other: 
shrub 


Bryant Automatic Gas Heating is truly auto- Whit 
matic, as noiseless as your kitchen stove, and They 
stays noiseless. It creates no radio interference. walke 
With Bryant Heating you can take your wintef gh 
f:. heating just as much for granted as the watet Winte 
F sour Pup you draw from your kitchen or bathroom faucets, Im 
be your this year and for years to come. Down 
\ ge ‘ Complete information gladly furnished on request rn 

The BRYANT HEATER & MANUFACTURING (. os 
17823 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio | 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Mind & Momentum 


From the vast sounding board that is the 
White House, headline after headline 
boomed last week across the land. Their 
substance was furnished by conference 
after conference within the executive of- 
fices where Sat President Hoover busily 
engaged in trying to stabilize Big Busi- 
ness (see p. 35). A major experiment on 
the mass-mind of the country was in prog- 
ress as President Hoover sought to trans- 
form public psychology from a state of 
economic apprehension and uncertainty to 
one of faith and reassurance. To Industry 
he would give a new momentum to carry 
it over the aftermath of the stockmarket 
crash. 

Into the Cabinet Room marched nine of 
the most potent presidents of eastern rail- 
roads. Next came 22 industrial tycoons, 
who promised not to cut wages if Labor 
would not demand increases. Afterward 
they circulated about the White House 
lobby, gave newsmen their views on the 
soundness of business, their confidence in 
its future. Henry Ford, in a shrewd burst 
of economic optimism, announced he 
would raise all his workers’ pay. 

Master builders came next to the White 
House with an impressive chorus of plans 
and projects. 

Next the President sent telegrams to all 
state governors, urging them on to an 
“energetic, yet prudent, pursuit of public 
works” as a means of absorbing unemploy- 
ment. 


Finally came husbandmen to pledge 
their aid to the President in stabilizing 
business, to devise means of increasing 
their purchasing power, to applaud en- 
larged plans for rural road building. 

@ Snow covered the rear grounds of the 
White House one morning last week. Out 
through the falling flakes ran President 
Hoover. Behind him trotted Secretaries 
Wilbur and Hyde,  Solicitor-General 
Hughes, Farm Board Chairman Legge, six 
others. When they came to their level. 
shrub-guarded playground behind the 
White House, they briskly began passing 
their 8-Ib. medicine ball back and forth. 
They kept it up for a half-hour, then 
walked back to the White House to have 
their morning coffee indoors instead of out 
lor the first time this year. Thus came 
Winter to Washington. 

€ Into the East Room, curtained, flower- 
banked, walked President Hoover alone. 
Down into a metal casket set near the wall 
he gazed for silent sorrowful minutes into 
the face of his dead friend and Secretary 
of War, James William Good. After the 
President returned, the Cabinet. the Su- 

















ADvISORY ADMIRAL JONES 


Patriotism conquered pride. 


preme Court, Senators, Representatives, 


army officers, foreign envoys stood by for 
the simple funeral service. The President 
sat motionless, with bowed head, in a 
damask-covered gilt chair. His eyes fol- 
lowed the casket as it was borne away 
from the White House to the beat of muf- 
fled drums for. its last journey to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Social engagements at the 
White House (including the Cabinet dinner 
and the Diplomatic reception) were can- 
celled for 30 days. The President ordered 
all flags half-staffed, broke an ancient tra- 
dition by having the White House flag 
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lowered halfway to mourn the death of 
one other than a U. S. President.* 

@ Completed last week was the U. S. dele- 
gation to the five-power naval conference 
at London next January. To join States- 
man Stimson, and Senators Reed and 
Robinson (of Arkansas), President Hoover 
appointed Secretary of the Navy Charles 
Francis Adams, Ambassadors Charles 
Gates Dawes (Britain), Hugh Gibson 
(Belgium), Dwight Whitney Morrow 
(Mexico). Likewise. he smoothed out a 
case of hurt pride when he induced Rear- 
Admiral Hilary Pollard Jones, retired, to 
accompany the U. S. delegation to London 
as a “naval adviser.”’ Admiral Jones, a 
full-fledged delegate to the fruitless con- 
ference of 1927 at Geneva, was represented 
as feeling he should go to the London par- 
ley in the same capacity or at least author- 
ized to veto any agreement which he felt 
did not protect the U.S. Navy. He did not 
accept his “advisory” role until he heard 
that his chief, Secretary Adams, was to be 
a delegate. 

@ “I have slept over and across the roots 
of most varieties of trees from Canada to 
the Mexican Border.” Thus, and in many 
another passage of her prolific writings, 
has Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart ex- 
pressed her fondness for and knowledge 
of her native soil. President Hoover ap- 
pointed her to the Public Lands Commis- 
sion. First woman ever so honored, she 
attended her first meetings last week at 
the Interior Department. 

@ Last week President Hoover pro- 
claimed: “It is the duty of every person 
to answer all questions on the census. . . . 
Any person refusing to do so is subject to 
penalty. . . . No person can be harmed in 
any -way by furnishing the information 
required. . . . The census has nothing to 
do with taxation, with military or jury 
service, with the compulsion of school at- 
tendance, with the regulation of immigra- 
i005 


THE CONGRESS 


The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week the U. S. Sen- 
ate: 
@ Debated the tariff bill. 
@ Confirmed the nomination of Senator 
Edge as Ambassador to France (see 


*Not all flags were lowered throughout the 
land. Some people forgot, as, for example, the 
Chicago Tribune, whose flag flew at the peak 
while Chicagoans were reading notice of the 
public mourning in Tribune columns. Some peo- 
ple had other plans, as, for example, Sinclair 
Consolidated Oil Co. The flag flew high on the 
Sinclair Building, Manhattan, that day. It was 
the day Harry Ford Sinclair got out of jail 
(see p. 14). 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





col 2, of Gustav Aaron Youngquist as As- 
sistant Attorney General. 
@ Adopted (49-33) a resolution by Mon- 
tana’s Walsh ending the special session. 
@ Adjourned until Dec. 2. 

—©—_ 


The House Week 


Work Done. Last week the U. S. 
House of Representatives: 
@ Adjourned until Dec. 2. 


Sine Die 

Into President Hoover's office at the 
White House last week marched two Sen- 
ators—Jones of Washington, Walsh of 
Montana; and two Representatives—Til- 
son of Connecticut, Garner of Texas. They 
came to perform a traditional ceremony— 
notification of the President that Congress 
was about to adjourn. Congressman Til- 
son truly declared that the House had fin- 
ished its program. When Senator Jones’s 
turn came to speak for the Senate, he re- 
peated the historic phrase: 

“Mr. President, the Senate has com- 
pleted its work—” 

Then he qualified: “—as far as pos- 
sible.” 

It was all the others present on this 
solemn occasion could do to keep from 
outright laughter. Senator Jones, accord- 
ing to Congressman Tilson, wore his “best 
poker face.” 

President Hoover rounded out the ritual 
by saying: “I thank you. I have no further 
communication to make to the Congress at 
this time.” 

The comedy of the White House scene 
was furnished by the fact that the Senate 
defaulted on the tariff bill by voting to 
end the special session with this major 
legislation still uncompleted. 

The first session of the 71st Congress 
which began last April and ended last 
week cost the country $177,000,000, ex- 
clusive of legislators’ salaries which must 
be paid anyway. Of this amount $151,- 
500,000 was voted to start the Federal 
Farm Board; $19,000,000 for the 1930 
Census and House Reapportionment; 
$4,500,000 for eradication of the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly in Florida; $1,000,000 
for pay increases to legislative employes; 
$1,000,000 for legislative expenses, includ- 
ing $360,000 for publication of the Con- 
gressional Record, $200,000 for compila- 
tion and publication of tariff information, 
$226,000 for “mileage.” 

The Senate’s vote to adjourn, after its 
refusal to do so last fortnight, came sud- 
denly, unexpectedly. The band of two 
dozen “Young Turks” (junior Republi- 
cans) was beaten in its effort to hold the 
Senate on the tariff job when all but one 
Democrat joined with the Old Guard to 
vote adjournment 49 to 33. 

With the end of the session fixed, the 
Senate dawdled over the tariff, finally 
turned aside to flay its critics. Statistician 
Roger Babson who had declared that Con- 
gress had fiddled like Nero while the stock- 
market broke, who had urged it to “stop 
bickering, adjourn and stay adjourned,” 
was loudly denounced by Senator Borah. 
Cried the Idaho Senator: “. . . Utterly 








false and malicious statement! Who is 
this Babson? A man serving special inter- 
ests, who has no responsibility, who could 
not carry a precinct and yet who dares tell 
Senators to abandon their duty!” 

Each Senator flayed the public character 
he disliked most. Senator Norris flayed 


al 











Wide World 


SENATOR BARD JR. 


His appointment was an Edge-wise 
gesture. 


Publisher Edward Beale McLean of the 
Washington Post. Senator Glass flayed 
Chairman Charles Edwin Mitchell of Man- 
hattan’s National City Bank. Senator 
Harrison flayed the Republican President. 

Senate attendance petered out until at 
the final meeting only eleven members 
were present. Senator James Thomas 
(“Tom Tom”) Heflin rose primed to make 
a speech. To silence him Ohio’s Senator 
Fess had the roll called. Newsmen in the 
gallery guffawed at the spectacle. Senator 
Heflin, sensitive to laughter, blurted a de- 
mand that the galleries be cleared. As a 
clerk slowly droned names that did not 
respond, Vice President Curtis brought 
down his gavel, announced that the Senate 
stood adjourned sine die. 


Jersey's Baird 

Courtesies senatorial and gubernatorial 
last week followed President Hoover’s 
nomination of Senator Walter Evans Edge 
of New Jersey as Ambassador to France. 
The Senate confirmed the Edge nomination 
instanter, while four senators voiced 
courtly eulogies of the new ambassador. 

Promptly, New Jersey’s Governor Mor- 
gan Foster Larson, also given a chance to 
perform a courtesy, appointed chunky, 
bald David Baird Jr. to the Senate. The 
appointment was a deferential gesture to 
Ambassador Edge who, while Governor of 
New Jersey in 1918, had named Mr. 
Baird’s father to fill a similarly unexpired 
Senate term. The senior Baird had then 
obligingly stepped aside to allow Governor 
Edge to be elected to the Senate. 





From his Irish immigrant father Sen- 
ator-Designate Baird inherited Gaelic wit, 
a zest for politics, a thriving lumber busi- 
ness in Camden, N. J. He is a director of 
Camden’s First National Bank and Trust 
Co. No collector of antiques or art, he 
golfs, drives his Packard and Cadillac in 
off hours. Assiduous attender of Republi- 
can political meetings, he marshals a po- 
tent battalion of votes in southern Jersey. 
He will serve until next autumn, when 
New Jersey votes again. 

Passing of Warren 

After 37 years and one month of serv- 
ice in the Senate, longest in U. S. history, 
Death came last week to Francis Emroy 
Warren of Wyoming. Past 85, he resisted 
but briefly the incursion of bronchial pneu- 
monia. His son-in-law, General John Jo- 
seph Pershing, was at his bedside. He 
was the Senate’s oldest member, its last 
Civil War veteran. Massachusetts-born, 
he went west after the Civil War, helped 
found the city of Cheyenne (1873). He 
was Wyoming’s first Governor (1890). As 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee for twelve years, he helped 
supervise the expenditure of some 4o bil- 
lions of public funds. 


- EE 


Great Lobby Hunt, Cont. 

A procession of assorted witnesses last 
week furnished fresh quarry for the Sen- 
ate’s great lobby hunt. Developments: 

Digression. Called to the stand was 
suave, genial Colonel John Haydock Car- 
roll, an oldtime lobbyist who proved his 
professional competence by charming his 
investigators with stories, diverting their 
inquiry into amusing byways, by winning 
their praise for frankness. Lobbyist Carroll 
had been hired by the U. S. Sugar Associa- 
tion to go to Cuba, at $4,500 per month, 
to investigate rumors against President 
Machado which threatened U. S. inter- 
vention. 

Of more interest than his Cuban mission 
for low-duty sugar men, the committee 
found his statement of clients and fees. 
His income, he said was close to $150,000 
per year, to which the Royal Dutch Shell 
Oil Co. contributed $25,000, the Burlington 
and Northern Pacific Railroads $20,000, 
the Baltimore & Ohio $10,000, United 
Fruit Co. $15,000 (to prevent a tariff on 
bananas), the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Hocking Valley $12,000, the Cuban Em- 
bassy $4,800. 

A foundling with only six weeks’ formal 
education, a newsboy who made $3.50 
selling “extras” of the Lincoln assassina- 
tion, Lobbyist Carroll confided that his 
career as a railroad lobbyist for the Bur- 
lington began at Jefferson City, Mo. Said 
he: 

“T’m ashamed I ever went there. Years 
ago I swore I’d never go to that damned 
town again. .. . I play my game in the 
open now.” 

It was Col. Carroll who conducted Queen 
Marie of Rumania on her U. S. tour. De- 
scribing that trip, he brought a blush to 
the Senator’s cheek when he remarked: 
“Senator Borah, you'll be interested 
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this as showing what a marvelous woman 
this girl was.” At his first meeting with 
the Queen: 

“T said to her ‘I’m just a child of nature. 
I don’t know what to do in the presence 
of royalty.’ She said to me, ‘You take me 
around just as you’d take your wife or 
daughter.’ ” 

Progression. The investigation moved 
forward again when Gordon Sohn Rentsch- 
ler, president of Manhattan’s National 
City Bank, appeared to tell of his com- 
pany’s interest in Cuban sugar production 
and a low sugar duty. His story was forth- 
right: National City had loaned large 
sums to Cuban planters who had been 
caught in the 1920-21 sugar deflation. 
National City had formed General Sugars, 
Inc., to take and operate over 3,250,000 
acres, a $30,000,000 investment. To the 
United States Sugar Association’s low- 
duty lobby fund, Mr. Rentschler’s bank 
had contributed $10,000, had spent $200,- 
ooo per year on monthly propaganda sent 
t0 300,000 persons. 

Banker Rentschler escaped badgering at 
the committee’s hands largely because of 
his simple manner of testifying, his refusal 
to be drawn into arguments with Senators. 

Transgression. Many a citizen won- 
dered whether the Lobby Committee had 
not transgressed even senatorial privilege 
when it examined another potent Eastern 
banker, Fred I. Kent, director of Bankers 
Trust Co. of Manhattan. In a_ public 
speech Banker Kent had blamed _ the 
Senate and the Democratic-Insurgent Re- 
publican coalition for the stockmarket 
break. The four members of that coalition 
on the Lobby Committee (Caraway, 
Walsh, Blaine, Borah) made for Banker 
Kent in rough-and-tumble fashion. 

Mr. Kent is deaf. He set up a special 
hearing apparatus before him. Senators 
shouted insinuating questions and com- 
ments at him. The room rang with noise. 
In his testimony Banker Kent clung to his 
belief that the Senate’s inaction on the 
tariff had produced an adverse business 
psychology which helped to push stock 
prices downward. He listed three contrib- 
utory causes: 1) Increase in the capital 
gain tax; 2) Increase in new security is- 
sues; 3) Public misunderstanding of bro- 
kers’ loans. 

Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, co- 
author of the Federal Reserve Act, joined 
the committee to question Banker Kent. 
Together they wrangled and shouted over 
the technicalities of the Federal Reserve 

Bank’s relation to the stockmarket. 

Asked Senatgr Caraway: “You have 
had no trouble getting your liquor since 
Prohibition, have you?” Banker Kent, red 
with rage, banged the table and exclaimed: 

“I never had liquor in my house before 
Prohibition or since.” 

Discussing the 1907 panic and the 
movement of currency, Senator Caraway 
interrupted Banker Kent to remark: “Oh, 
Please talk about something you know 
something about.” 


Senator Borah asked Mr. Kent if he 


Were related to Arch-Lobbyist Joseph R. 
When Mr. Kent replied he had 
Grundy, 


Grundy. 


never met Mr. Senator Borah 
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“Well, 


continued: 
because you two are kindred spirits.” 
When Banker Kent declined to name 
business men who had been made ‘“‘uncer- 
tain” by the Senate’s tariff behavior, Sena- 


you ought to do it, 


tor Caraway shot at him: “You're afraid 
to mention one business man, for fear 
we'll call them down here and they’ll say 
you did not quote them correctly.” 

Obsession. The Lobby Committee was 
apparently prepared to call before it any 
critic of the Senate and subject him to the 
kind of treatment accorded Banker Kent. 
Statistician Roger Ward Babson of Babson 
Park, Mass., was mentioned as a possible 
witness because of his comment that the 
“Senate fiddled” while U. S._ business 
“burned” (see page 12). So obsessed 
seemed the Senate with chasing every hos- 
tile voice raised against it that Prof. 
William Starr Myers of Princeton Univer- 
sity dared to remark last week: 

“The injustices perpetrated by George 
III before the American Revolution were 
no worse than some that have been perpe- 
trated by senatorial investigating com- 
mittees. If these committees have the 
rights the courts say they have, no man, 
woman or child is safe from their whims. 

They seek not facts but to put some- 
body in a hole. ‘ee 


THE TARIFF 


Truce 

The Senate tariff war came to a com- 
plete halt last week. Feeling fatigued and 
futile, the warriors voted a truce (adjourn- 
ment) before beginning the long winter 

campaign (regular session—see p. 12). 
Only half of the salients mapped during 
the summer by the House had been fought 
over by the Senate. And whenever the 
Senate does finish fighting, the whole war 
must be refought in House-Senate confer- 
ences. Legislative forecasters declared no 
tariff bill would reach the President until 
next March—14 months after it was 
started by the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee. 

Tariff things so far done by the Senate: 
inclusion of the Export Debenture Plan; 
exclusion of the President’s power to flex 
rates 50% up or down; increases in agri- 
cultural rates; decreases in industrial 
rates. Tariff things undone: rate changes 
on sugar, dyes, paper, textiles e¢ al; re- 
vision of the free list. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Profane Proposal 

Statistics are usually more decorative 
than useful. Although it is true that Swe- 
den’s annual match output would reach 
to the moon if laid end-to-end, no lunatic 
ever thought of asking Swedish Match 
Tycoon Ivar Kreuger to make his statis- 
tic come true. 

But Mayor James Gifford Newbegin 
of Tacoma, Wash., had cause last week to 
be glad he had remembered a statistic 
about the Navy’s 33,000-ton airplane car- 
rier Lexington. 

To suggest the tremendous power of the 
Lexington, the Navy’s publicists have 
broadcast the fact that her 190,000 h. p. 






turbo-electric engines 
enough electricity “to light a city the size 
of Philadelphia, to operate the transit 
facilities of a city the size of New York.” 

Mayor Newbegin of Tacoma was glad 
he remembered that fact because Tacoma 
(pop. 110,000) badly needed light, badly 
needed power. Cushman Dam _ which 
supplies water for the city-owned plant 
was dangerously low. Where four inches 
of rain had fallen last October, this Oc- 
tober fell less than one inch. Abandoned 
private steam plants were prepared for 
operation. Housewives had to be told 
to cut down on current. Only every other 
street light burned at night. Electrical 
signs were shut off. The lights on the 
tower of the city hall went dark for the 
first time in 30 years. 

But there was no darkness in the mind 
of Tacoma’s Mayor James Gifford New- 
begin. Remembering the Navy’s statis- 
tic, and realizing that the Lexington was 
tied up at the Puget Sound Navy Yard 
at Bremerton, not 30 miles away, he wired 
the Navy Department in Washington and 
asked the loan of its power plant. 

“Stuff and nonsense” cried Washington’s 
seadogs at this profane proposal. The 
mayor’s request was refused. The Lex- 
ington was ordered to sail from Bremer- 
ton. Undismayed, Mayor Newbegin ap- 
pealed to President Hoover, emphasized 
the emergency confronting Tacoma. 

Secretary of the Navy Adams cancelled 
the Lexington’s sailing orders, reconsid- 
ered Tacoma’s request. Naval officers ad- 
mitted that the Lexington’s 190,000 h. p. 
plant could generate nearly three times 
(140,000 kilowatts) the amount of elec- 
tricity required by Tacoma (50,000 kilo- 
watts), that transfusion of this power 
from the ship to the city’s distributing 
stations was altogether practicable. But 
if the ship were sent, might not a prece- 
dent be set—civilians being the impor- 
tunate souls they are—that would keep 
the Lexington dashing up and down the 
Pacific Coast, and her sister the Saratoga 
up and down the Atlantic, turning on 
“emergency” power every time a river ran 
low? 

Washington’s Senator Wesley Livsey 
Jones persuaded Secretary Adams that 
Tacoma’s situation was really growing 
grave. Secretary Adams said he could not 
let the Lexington help out unless Tacoma 
would promise to use only an absolutely 
essential minimum of the ship’s energy. 
Senator Jones so advised Tacoma, which 
promised eagerly, waited for its warlike 
savior to appear. 


JUDICIARY 


Poultrymen’s Roost 

On every court day for over six weeks 
four-score New York poultrymen roosted 
on a bleacher in a Federal courtroom in 
Manhattan. Alleged racketeers of the 
poultry trade, they were on trial en masse 
for conspiracy to restrain commerce 
(Time, Oct. 21). Twenty-two defendants 
pleaded guilty or were dismissed during 
trial. Last week the jury found 66 of the 
remaining bleacherites guilty, two innocent. 

Also convicted were three poultry. or- 


could develop 
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ganizations with typically grandiose rack- 
eteering names: 1) The Greater New York 
Live Poultry Chamber of Commerce, 2) 
Local No. 167 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America, 3) 
The Official Orthodox Poultry Slaughterers 
of America, Inc. 

Gratified by the jury’s verdict, the judge 
said: “The conviction was well warranted 
by the evidence. There will be punishment 
for all 66 . . . no suspended sentences.” 
He promised to reward the jurors by ex- 
empting them from jury service for five 
years. 

The convicted poultrymen face a maxi- 
mum sentence of one year in jail, $5,000 
fine. One wily poultryman, hoping for a 
light sentence from Judge John Clark 
Knox, named his new-born son John Clark 
Irwin Rosenstein. 


CORRUPTION 


Sinclair Steps Out 

It was midnight in the District of Co- 
lumbia jail & asylum, the middle of the 
night for most convicts, the beginning of 








Wide World 
FREEMAN SINCLAIR 


He hoped the Press would improve. 


a new day for one, the beginning of the 
200th day since he entered jail for con- 
tempt of court and the U. S. Senate. 
When the hour had struck, he, No. ro,520, 
stepped out to the prison yard and once 
more became Harry Ford Sinclair, a free 
cilman. 

“Gentlemen of the newspaper profes- 
sion” he intoned, grinning, to the talking 
newsreel machine, “I want to thank you 
for your kind reception tonight. I hope 
you will have another opportunity, and I 
know you will, for a little more training 
and then I believe you will show marked 
improvement.” 

Just what he meant by that he did not 
explain. His statement for the printed 
press was handed out—and mailed broad- 
cast to smalltown editors throughout the 


land—by his Manhattan office. ‘Rail- 
roaded to jail. . . . Sins I have not com- 
mitted... . A man of honor and integ- 
rity,” were some of the things it said. 
Also: 

“T am a victim of political campaigns to 
elect honest Democrats by proving how 
dishonest Republicans were.” 

Free at last of all charges growing out 
of the 1922 oil scandals, Oilman Sinclair 
spent the night in Washington, motored 
next day to seclusion on his Rancocas 
stock farm at Jobstown, N. J. 


THE STATES 
Pure Alloway 


New Jersey is not famed as a Negro- 
hating state but the population (700) of 
Alloway, N. J., is pure white and proud 
of it. Last week Allowayans felt thor- 
oughly satisfied when a jury convicted 
their townswoman, Mrs. Lillian Fleming, 
of “atrocious assault and battery.” 

A few months ago Mrs. Fleming, with 
her sister and brother-in-law, moved into 
the trim white house next to Alloway’s 
town hall. Soon word went around that 
the newcomers were not pure white. 
Righteous citizens gathered in front of 
the house, yelled imprecations, threw 
stones wrapped in paper saying “Get out!” 
Children tagged after Mrs. Fleming jeer- 
ing, “Nigger woman! Nigger woman!” 

One night the village fife & drum corps, 
after band practice, stopped in front of 
the Fleming house to bedevil its occu- 
pants. Lewis Collier, Alloway’s postmas- 
ter and band leader, vainly tried to quell 
his bandsmen. Out of the house stormed 
Mrs. Fleming. ‘I’ve had enough of this!” 
she screamed. Drawing a gun from her 
bosom she shot Postmaster Collier 
through the chest. 

After Postmaster Collier had recovered, 
Mrs. Fleming was brought to trial. She 
swore she had no Negro blood. 


Tombstone 


In somnolent, sun-baked Tombstone, 
Ariz., stands one big busy building, brave 
relic of the 1880 frontier style of archi- 
tecture. It is the courthouse of Cochise 
County. Soon it will be vacant and silent, 
a marker over the remains of the all but 
defunct mining town. Last week Cochise 
County voted two-to-one to move its 
county seat from Tombstone to bustling, 
booming Bisbee, where a $450,000 court- 
house will be erected. 

In 1877 one Ed Schieffelin set out for 
the Apache-haunted hills of southeastern 
Arizona. He told inquiring friends that 
he was “just going out in the hills to 
look for stones.” “The stone you'll find 
will be your tombstone,” they retorted. 
But his Tombstone was a rich silver lode 
in the hills. 

Within five years Tombstone grew to be 
a brawling mine town 14,000 strong. 
Fourteen faro-banks ran day and night. 
In 1881 there were 110 liquor licenses 
nailed up behind 110 thronged bars. Two 
newspapers, the Nugget and the Epitaph, 
blared frontier scurrility at each other. 
Between 1879 and 1884 the Apache Ger- 


onimo made bloody forays, left corpses 
at Tombstone. 

The town used to glory in its duels 
hangings, feuds. Most famed hanging was 
that of the two Halderman _ brothers, 
strung up together in 1900 for murder. 
Deadliest feud was that between the cat- 
tle-ranching Clantons and Earps. Wyatt 
Earp, sole survivor, refereed the Sharkey- 
Fitzsimmons fight in San _ Francisco 
(1892). 

For ten years Tombstone whooped and 
boomed. When the silver “floats” gave 
out, people moved away. The last census 
gave Tombstone 1,200 inhabitants. 

During the campaign for last week’s 
county seat election, Tombstoners held a 
5oth anniversary celebration. The long 
deserted gambling halls were regarnished. 
“Dance hall girls” tried to swear robustly. 
“Cowboys” and “miners” carried six- 
shooters and tried to brawl. It was a futile 
fluster. The election was hopelessly lost. 


—_e-—_ 
“String Him Up” 


Last year ten Negroes were lynched in 
the land. Mississippi killed half of them. 
Louisiana and Texas ran neck and neck 


GOVERNOR Moopy 


“Lynching isa trime. .. . 


for second place with two each. Missouri 
brought up the rear with one. With five 
weeks of the year to run, the 1929 score 
of Negroes lynched stood last week at nine 
(Florida, three; Mississippi, two; Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Texas, one each), when out of Texas came 
grisly news of another lynching. But this 
was a special lynching and did not alter 
Texas’ position on the Black List. In- 
stead of a Negro, the Texans lynched a 
white man. 

On Christmas Eve, 1927, Marshall Rat- 
liff disguised himself as Santa Claus and, 
with three companions, robbed a bank at 
Cisco, Tex., killed two policemen. Cap- 
tured and condemned to death, Robber 
Ratliff was returned to the county jail at 
Eastland, Tex., to undergo a sanity test. 
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Eastlanders grumbled at the law’s delay. 
Feigning paralysis, Ratliff last week 
snatched a gun from Jailor Tom Jones, 
killed him, but failed to escape. 

Next evening the Mob marched to East- 
land jail. They dragged Murderer Ratliff 
from his bunk, stripped him of his clothes, 
paraded him 200 yards through the main 
streets to a telegraph pole. A rope jerked 
Ratliff off the ground, broke, let him down 
with a thump. Under the code of the 
Old West, when a lynching rope broke, the 
victim was freed. Eastland that night did 
not follow the Old West’s code. Fifteen 
terrible minutes passed before a new grass 
rope was produced. Up went Ratliff a sec- 
ond time. 

“Maybe he wants to talk,” suggested a 
leading lyncher. Down came Ratliff again. 
“Go on! Talk!” shouted the crowd. But 
the rope was around Ratliff’s neck so tight 
that he could only gasp and sputter. 

“Hell!” cried a lyncher. ‘He don’t 
want to talk. String him up!” 

So up went Ratliff for the third and last 
time. Men, women and children gaped up 
in silence at his naked body as it swung 
for two hours in the wind. 

At Austin, Governor Dan Moody re- 
minded Texas: 

“Lynching is a crime punishable by 
death. . . . The law can’t be enforced by 
violating it. . .. Unfortunate. . . . Too 
a>...” 


PROHIBITION 
“Millions of Felons” 


What the Treasury Department in 
Washington characterized as a “wide de- 
parture;’ what many a Wet construed as 
a reduction of: the law to an absurdity, 
what many a Dry welcomed as a solution 
of the problem of punishing liquor buyers 
occurred last week in the U. S. District 
Court at Peoria, Ill. There Federal Judge 
Louis Fitzhenry laid down a new and 
startling interpretation of the Jones 
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U. S. Jupce FitzHENRY 
“The wisdom of the law is the thing. . . .” 
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(“Five & Ten”) Law which would in ef- 
fect make felons of countless U. S. citi- 
zens. 

The Fitzhenry judicial reasoning: The 
Jones Law raised liquor violations from 
misdemeanors to felonies. The half-for- 
gotten misprision of felonies law (1790) 
makes any person who fails to report a 
felony within his personal knowledge him- 
self guilty of a felony. Therefore, ruled 
Judge Fitzhenry: 

“Any person who buys a drink of liquor 
from a bootlegger and does not make a 
report to the authorities has committed 
a felony and is equally guilty as the per- 
son making the sale. . . . Whether it was 
wise to make hundreds of thousands or 
even millions of people of the U. S. felons 
in the eyes of the law is a matter addressed 
not to this court but to Congress. .. . 
The wisdom of the law is one thing, the 
constitutionality is another. .. .” 


————=> 
Vv 


Unwetting Washington 


Progress of the President’s proposed 
transformation of Washington from one 
of the wetter to quite the driest of cities 
in the land: last week John F. J. Herbert, 
Prohibition Administrator at Baltimore, 
whose territory included the District of 
Columbia, was transferred to Helena, 
Mont. His assistant, John Joseph Quinn, 
was suspended pending investigation of 
charges against him. To Baltimore was 
shifted Administrator Thomas Elijah 
Stone, top-notcher, credited with abating 
Detroit’s huge liquor influx from Canada. 

ee 
The Smaller the Higher 


Last fortnight the Senate, wondering 
what had become of the $1,719,654 addi- 
tional Prohibition enforcement appropria- 
tion allowed the Treasury Department 
earlier in the year (Trme, March 11), 
asked Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
for a report. Last week he made his ac- 
counting. 

The added appropriation was spent for 
275 extra agents. What they did puzzled 
Senators because the report. showed that 
since April 1, 1929, there have been fewer 
arrests, fewer prosecutions, fewer stills 
and less malt liquor seized than during the 
corresponding period last year. Only the 
seizure of spirits increased in quantity. 
Also, importation of liquor from Canada, 
averaging around 500,000 gals. per month 
in the summer of 1928, was reported 
halved in 1929. 

Prohibition Commissioner James M. 
Doran appended to the report a word of 
explanation: though the “volume” of work 
done in 1929 was smaller, the “quality” of 
enforcement in 1929 “showed marked im- 
provement.” 





Little Egypt’s Dry 


The southern nib of Illinois, rimmed by 
the Nile-broad rivers Ohio and Mississippi, 
and containing places called Cairo, Thebes, 
Joppa, has long been known as Little 
Egypt. Hard-working Little Egyptian 
farmers, yearning for oldtime cooling beer 
and warming whiskey, in 1926 voted wet in 
a statewide liquor referendum. But Con- 


gressman Edward Everett Denison, for 14 
years Little Egypt’s Representative, is an 
exemplary legislative dry. He voted for 
the 18th Amendment, the Volstead Act, 
the Jones Law. 

Last week Little Egypt’s wet-voting 
farmers were amused, Little Egypt’s right- 








P.& A. 
CONGRESSMAN E. E. DENISON 
On the trunk top: B. B. DAWSON. 


eous Drys were shocked when a District 
of Columbia Grand Jury indicted Con- 
gressman Denison for the possession of 
18 bottles of Scotch whiskey, six bottles 
of gin, six bottles of “assorted intoxi- 
cants.”’ 

Last January Federal Prohibition offi- 
cers came upon a dripping, odorous suit- 
case in Washington’s Union Station 
baggage room. It was addressed to Room 
No. 411, House Office Building. In it 
they found a dozen bottles of liquor, many 
broken. Investigating Room No. 411, that 
of Representative Denison, they pried 
open a trunk addressed to “Layne, care of 
E. E. Denison,” found 24 neatly packed 
bottles of whiskey and gin. Not until 
three weeks ago, after Senator Brookhart 
had flayed “Wall Street booze parties,” 
was U. S. District Attorney Leo Aloysius 
Rover apprized of the liquor seizure in 
Room No. 411. 

Representative Denison hastily set out 
from his Marion, Ill., home for Washing- 
ton to fight his indictment. He stated that 
he had told the trunk-breaking agents that 
the baggage was not his. He said they 
were “entirely satisfied” with his explana- 
tion, had told him there would be “noth- 
ing more to it.” He was “completely 
surprised.” 

The procrastinating Prohibition officers 
told a different story. They said that when 
they visited Room No. 411 Congressman 
Denisor told them there were dishes in the 
trunk, promised that he would get the 
trunk key. When they returned that eve- 
ning the name B. B. Dawson had mysteri- 
ously appeared on the trunk top. The 
Congressman’s key would not fit. When 
they jimmied open the lock and disclosed 










the liquor, Representative Denison pleaded 
with them to save him from political rui- 
nation by keeping the incident secret. 
The agents did not explain their delay of 
more than nine months in reporting the 
seizure. 

The Denison case will be tried not in 
a Washington police court, the usual place 
for a “possession case,” but in the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court. Representa- 
tive Denison hinted at two of his defensive 
parries: 1) that offices in the House Of- 
fice Building can only be searched on a 
warrant authorized by the President of the 
U. S. and served by the Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the House of Representatives; 2) that 
the liquor-laden luggage belonged to 
Charles Lane, the Congressman’s nephew, 
who had accompanied his uncle on a Cen- 
tral American junket. 


TERRITORIES 


Mother, Tapeworm 

Theodore Roosevelt, Governor of Porto 
Rico and (self-styled) “ambassador to the 
Caribbean,” gets help from newspapermen 
on the tyro Spanish in which, with dogged 
goodwill, he addresses his charges when- 
ever he can. Last week one newspaperman 
could not forbear to relay to the U. S. 
two of the Governor’s better “breaks” in 
recent Spanish-speeches. 

To show what a family man he was, he 
called himself madre de quatro (mother 
of four). 

To point out that Brig.-General Francis 
La Jeune Parer, chief of the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, was a bachelor (soltero) 
he called him a solitaria (tape-worm). 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Dandy Walker 


Magnificent is the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, either in his crimson velvet robe to 
greet his Sovereign in the City, or in his 
gold-trimmed black robe for Lord Mayor’s 
Day, or in his scarlet robe for the opening 
of his Central Criminal Court, or in his 
violet robe for the oath of office. No less 
magnificent when he kisses his wife good- 
bye on the morning of a parade is George 
Granger, coachman of the Lord Mayor of 
London, in his tricorn white-plumed hat, 
his gold-trimmed jacket bright with a ro- 
sette, his pink silk stockings, his shoes with 
fancy bows. Not magnificent at all, com- 
pared with them, is the mayor of the City 
of New York, in his silk hat, plain cut- 
away and striped trousers. 

It seemed at least an even bet that 
Mayor James John Walker of New York, 
famed for his dandyism, felt almost hu- 
miliated when he visited London in 1927 
to be received in state by the Lord Mayor 
and driven about in the Lord Mayor’s 
coach by the Lord Mayor’s coachman. It 
seemed more than likely that Dandy 
Walker had longed for finer feathers when 
he received Prime Minister MacDonald 
at Manhattan in October. So last week 
the London Daily Chronicle told its read- 
ers and astonished U. S. citizens with this 
story: That Mayor Walker would soon 
burgeon forth in ceremonial robes every 
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bit as magnificent as the London Lord 
Mayor’s or his coachman’s. According to 
the Chronicle, Mayor Walker had sent ‘a 
special courier to England commissioned to 
find robes gorgeous enough to symbolize 
the wealth, prestige, dignity and history of 
New York.” Willie Clarkson, London 
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CoACHMAN GRANGER & WIFE 


Mayor Walker.was not jealous. 


theatrical costumer, had prepared designs, 
which he described: 

“One is that of a burgomaster of the 
16th Century. with certain modernization. 
The City of New York was originally New 
Amsterdam and therefore the headdress is 
pure Dutch. . . . The second design is a 
cross between the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don’s robes and the Burgomaster of Am- 
sterdam’s, with some reference to the old 
city of York.” 

Also, said the Chronicle, there would be 
a trailing red cape, embellished with gold 
and ermine, a tricorn hat fringed with 
white feathers like Coachman Granger’s. 

New Yorkers waited attentively for the 
press to ask Mayor Walker if it were 
true. Emotions were mixed when he denied 
the tale, hat, robes & feathers. But Dandy 
Walker’s emotions were not mixed. Equal 
to any such occasion he remarked: “It’s 
the best English joke I ever heard.” 


O 








Bank Chains 

The steady spread of Group Banking 
systems has given local-minded politicians 
a new and well-sharpened issue with which 
to prod their constituencies. 

Wisconsin. Last week, preparatory to 
the 1930 campaign, the prodding process 
began in Wisconsin when Progressive (La 
Follette) Republican leaders, meeting at 
Marshfield, consolidated their political op- 
position against consolidation of banking. 

In the State had lately been organized 
Wisconsin Bankshares Corp. to acquire 
local banks to “protect” them from “for- 
eign control.” Locally patriotic as the pur- 
pose of Wisconsin Bankshares might be, it 
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was not sufficiently so to prevent the Pro- 


gressive politicians from adopting this 
resolution : 
“That this conference vigorously con- 


demns and resents the insidious inroads 
of chain banking and urges the people of 
this State to go back to Wisconsin’s time- 
honored system of independent and self 
contained banking, fostered for the protec- 
tion of its own depositors and customers 
and not the tools of alien and absentee 
interests.” 


Kentucky. What the Wisconsin resolu- 
tion seemed to call for was a state of 
banking affairs like that described by Max 
Brunswick Nahm of the Citizens National 
Bank of Bowling Green, Ky., at the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association October conven- 
tion. Said Mr. Nahm: 

“In the smaller towns the scheme of life 
is not complete without the local unit 
banker—men like Callie Harris of Frank- 
lin, Ky. Benign-faced, with a smile for 
everyone, an optimist in all emergencies, 
family and business, adviser to every 
patron and friend, trustee of every church 
or hospital loan, executor when men died 
—dedicating their souls to God and their 
estates to the banker! He befriended a 
poor foreign peddler with a pack on his 
back. . . . This peddler became a great 
and successful merchant and when he died. 
his will gratefully gave his large estate to 
this banker. When Mr. Harris was buried. 
nearly every man, woman and child in his 
county came to drop a flower on his red 
clay grave. Replace such a man by a city 
clerk awaiting every morning a circular 
letter or his master’s voice out of a loud 
speaker’s horn? God forbid!” 

Nebraska. In Nebraska last month was 
born a proposal which, had it occurred 
in their State, would have set the Wiscon- 
sin politicians baying with wildest appre- 
hension. The proposal was to form one 
gigantic State bank for Nebraska, of which 
every state bank, now independent, would 
become a branch linking up the chain. 
Attorney Thomas Stinson Allen, brother- 
in-law of the late William Jennings Bryan, 
representing unidentified Manhattan bank- 
ing interests, advanced the proposal to the 
State Government to lift it out of its 
troubles over the State’s Bank Guaranty 
Fund. To this fund State banks in 
Nebraska must contribute one tenth of one 
per cent of their average deposits per 
year, to be used to pay depositors a share 
of their losses in State banks that fail. So 
many Nebraska banks have failed that 
the fund is now $20,000,000 in the red. A 
special assessment against State banks to 
replenish the Guaranty Fund has been 
declared confiscatory by lower courts, 1s 
now on appeal to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Allen proposed that the legislature 
grant a charter to the Central Bank o! 
Nebraska, compel all other State banks to 
surrender their charters and become 
Central Bank branches. The Central Bank 
would pay off the Guaranty Fund’s deficit. 
capitalize at $20,000,000, become the sole 
depository for State funds. 

Nebraska politicians cocked their ears 
to catch the popular response to this stat- 
tling plan. 
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BIG AND LITTLE, RICH AND POOR, CAN PROJECT THEIR PERSONALITIES OVER THE WIDE NETWORK OF ITS WIR 


Tue Bell System is owned by 
450,000 stockholders and oper- 

ated by more than 400,000 
workers for the service of the people of 
the nation. 

It is a democratic instrument of a 
democracy. Big and little, rich and 
poor, can project their personalities over 
the wide network of its wires. For 
friendship or business, pleasure or profit, 
the telephone is indispensable to our 
modern civilization. 

This year the Bell System is erecting 
new telephone buildings in more than 





200 cities. It is putting in thou- 

sands of miles of cable, thousands 

of sections of switchboard and 
hundreds of thousands of new  tele- 
phones. Its expenditure for plant and 
improvements in service in 1929 will 
be more than 550 millions of dollars— 
half again as much as it cost to build the 
Panama Canal. 

This program is part of the telephone 
ideal that anyone, anywhere, shall be 
able to talk quickly and at reasonable 
cost with anyone, anywhere else. There 
is no standing still in the Bell System. 








In the service of all the people 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


TIME 
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Twill 


To the world at large, the headmasters 
of three famed New England private 
schools are Dr. Samuel Smith Drury (St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H.), the Rev. 
Endicott Peabody (Groton School, Gro- 
ton, Mass.) and Dr. William Greenough 
Thayer of St. Mark’s School (Southbor- 
ough, Mass.). To thousands of affection- 
ate graduates, -hundreds of respectful 
schoolboys, they are and always will be 
known respectively as “The Drip,” “Pee- 
bo,” and “Twill.” St. Marksmen were 
saddened to learn last week that “Twill” 
had resigned. He will leave his post be- 
fore the autumn. 

Headmaster “Twill” has earned his rest. 
For 36 of the school’s 64 years he has 
managed and governed St. Mark’s, pun- 
ished and rewarded socialite children. 
dealt tactfully with agitated parents, wan- 
gled needful endowments from graduates. 
After being graduated by Amherst in 
1885, attending the Union Theological 
Seminary and Episcopal Theological 
School (Cambridge), he was ordained an 
Episcopal minister. For five years before 
being called to the headmastership of St. 
Mark’s, he taught at Groton School, old- 
time St. Mark’s rival. 

Every St. Marksman knows that the 
football jerseys of “Grotties” are laterally 
striped in black and white. Should the 
Groton game be won, crepe is hung upon 
a stuffed zebra at the lower end of the St. 
Mark’s dining hall where all can gloat 
over the shame of the Groton mule. 

Just as Eton has its “fives” (a hand- 
ball game played between the buttresses 
and against the walls of Eton chapel), so 
St. Mark’s has its “cloister ball.” Each 
evening after supper students swarm to 
the open cloister which bounds the fourth 
side of St. Mark’s brick-and-timber quad- 
rangle. A tennis ball is thrown across one 
of the iron tie-rods in the cloister roof, 
the object being to strike the succeeding 
tie-rod, catch the ball on the rebound. 
Historic are St. Marksmen who make a 
perfect score of 15 hits in 15 throws. 

Founded mainly with Joseph Burnett’s 
money (vanilla, Deerfoot Farms), St. 
Mark’s in the words of the school prayer, 
has had “rich gifts bestowed upon it, and 
its courts thronged with youth.” Deer- 
foot Farms are located in Southborough, 
and when the wind is in the right quarter 
Third Formers, whose dormitory faces 
East, are made well aware of their late 
benefactor’s sausage plant.* So that St. 
Mark’s boys may be further pork-con- 
scious, each year on Founder’s Day 
suckling pig is served. 

Eight or ten times in the school year 
Headmaster Thayer leaves school to 
marry his alumni. Imposing is his record 
at socialite weddings, for loyal St. Mark’s 
grooms will have no other cleric. Literate 
St. Marksmen remember his fondness for 
Robert Burns, whose poetry he reads to 
favorites. On Sundays before Christmas 
he reads Dickens’ Christmas Carol to 


*For many years the ruler of the redolent 
Third Form dormitory was Philip Eaton, St. 
Mark’s master who was mysteriously and brutally 
slashed in his London flat last summer (TIME, 
Aug. 26). 


Upper Formers, who crowd the window 
seat and fender rail of his booklined 
study. “Old Boys’* fondly recall his habit 
of snorting humorously through his nose, 
his ceaseless jiggling of his Phi Beta Kap- 





HEADMASTER THAYER 


St. Marksmen will have no other wed 
them. 


pa key. Of his five sons, most spectacular 
is the second-eldest, Sigourney Thayer, 
World War aviator, Paris habitué, theatre 
tyro, husband of Emily Davies Vanderbilt. 
o— 


Fence and Offense 

Last week the police department of 
New Haven, Conn., was constrained to 
publish this grave announcement: 

“Stolen 

“from the premises of Pach Brothers, 
Photographers . . . a section of what is 
known as the real Yale fence, valued 
highly for its associations and use in the 
photographic business... . It may have 
been taken as a souvenir and placed in 
some college fraternity and club houses.” 

The full shock of the news could only 
be felt by Real Old Yale Men, because 
the Real Old Fence, which enclosed the 
Old Campus, was broken in a class rush 
in 1879. Only two fragments of that 
original three-rail barrier are now extant, 
Photographer Pach’s and a section in the 
Alpha Delta Phi Chapter house. Yale 
undergraduates could only realize that no 
Yale team captain can be properly photo- 
graphed except sitting, with his hair 
brushed, on Photographer Pach’s frag- 
ment. Photographer Pach announced that 
he had been offered and had refused as 
high as $10,000 for the relic. New Haven 
stirred angrily. 

During the football game with Prince- 
ton, burglars had forced and entered an 
upper window at Pach’s. Hurried or 











*Famed St. Mark’s Alumni: Publisher Ralph 
Pulitzer (New York World) and his brother 
Publisher Joseph Pulitzer (St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch); Meatpackers Philip and Lester Armour; 
International Poloist Stephen (‘‘Laddie’’) San- 
ford. 


casual passers-by remembered seeing the 
sacred fence being lowered to the street. 
On a stool in the studio was found page 
26 of the Nov. 1 issue of Life, pinned 
down with a meat knife. The page con- 
tained a sketch showing a burglar, while 
his colleague comes down their ladder with 
swag, whispering to a policeman: “Shhh. 
We want this to be a surprise!” 

There was many another clue. A bat- 
tered Studebaker car with a Massachusetts 
license had been seen near Pach’s studio. 
Teasing telegrams arrived at the office 
of the Yale Daily News. A message from 
Winter Park, Fla., said that the Fence was 
being nibbled by alligators. From Niagara 
Falls came word that the relic had been 
seen tumbling over the cataract. In Chi- 
cago someone was nolding “the third rail 
of the Fence.” Other telegrams came 
from Seattle, Poughkeepsie, Cambridge, 
Mass. All were signed “Algernon Gustav- 
son.” 

To Yalemen it was obviously “another 
Harvard trick.” Sure enough, six days 
after the theft, at a dinner given by the 
Harvard Lampoon (vitriolic, funny fort- 
nightly) to members of the Yale Record 
(humorous magazine) at Cambridge, the 
Fence was miraculously revealed in the 
midst of the festivities. It was ushered in 
by “Robert Lampoon,” official jester and 
longtime honorary member of the maga- 
zine’s staff, with a piccolo. The purpose 
of the prank was also revealed: to make 
a picture of “Bob Lampoon” seated on 
the spot hallowed by Yale’s Hickey, Coy, 
Heffelfinger et al; to publish the picture 
in the Yale game number of the Lampoon. 

Harvard authorities felt that “ “Lampy’ 
had been a bit childish.” Yalemen ad- 
mired, were amused. 


Last week President James Carey of 
Princeton’s Class of 1929 apologized to 
President John Grier Hibben of the Uni- 
versity and offered damage payment for 
his classmates’ vandalism of last June 
when they overturned and tried to abduct 
the Christian Student, allegorically right- 
eous campus statue, perennially daubed 
by undergraduates and alumni with beer, 
flour, paint or mud. 


SPORT 


Football 

Coach Rockne’s phlebitis (congested 
legs) grew worse and kept him at home, 
but the 34 members of his big squad 
switched places in the game as if he had 
been there, scored three touchdowns 1 
the second period, another in the third, 
to bag Northwestern’s Wildcats, 26 to 6. 








It was Yale’s fourth down on Harvard's 
17-yard line when Albie Booth, still limp- 
ing slightly from a muscle bruise, ran ou! 
from the bench. The wild crowd quieted 
—would he run or kick? When Douglas 
blocked a low wavering boot that got no 
where, Mays’ and Devens’ juggernaut 
spurts made a \Harvard touchdown p0%:- 
sible. Then Douglas blocked another of 
Booth’s kicks and Barry Wood slanted 
over a field goal. Once Booth nearly got 
away but Bill Ticknor pulled him down by 
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“SEN 


TIME 


OAL QUICK- 
WE’RE FREEZING!" 


HOW THE TELEPHONE TYPEWRITER 


PROTECTS THE HEALTH AND COMFORT 


OF CHICAGOANS BY SPEEDING UP THE 
DELIVERY OF FUEL 


When cold waves sweep down on Chicago 
from far-off Medicine Hat, Teletype... the 
Telephone Typewriter . . . plays an im- 
portant part in alleviating distress. 

For withitsaid the Consumers Company, 
the city’s largest retail coal concern, sends 
typewritten orders from its central office 
to 14 widely-distributed yards in less time 
than it would take to phone them! 

Orders received by telephone at the 
central office are immediately handed to 
the Teletype operators. A few minutes 
later they reach the proper yards in type- 
written form. No matter how peculiar the 
name or address, it is legibly and ac- 
curately recorded. 

As the receiving machines typewrite 
automatically, it is unnecessary to wait 
for the yards to answer before messages 
can be sent. Yard clerks, therefore, are 
able to devote their entire time to filling 
and dispatching orders. 

Teletype . . . the Telephone Typewriter 
++.1s the only device that sends type- 
Written messages by wire. Depressing a 


eo 


THE TELEPHONE 


key on the sending machine causes both 
the sending and receiving machines to 
print that letter or figure . .. instantly! As 
the sender can see what is being printed 
by the receiving machine, errors in trans- 
mission are virtually impossible. 

By means of this remarkable device a 
typist in your office can send typewritten 
instructions to any part of your plant, or 
to far-removed branches, warehouses or 
factories, at the rate of 60 words per min- 
ute. Machines can be used in either direc- 
tion, making it possible to send a message 
and receive a reply immediately. 

A distinct advantage of Teletype is that 
it provides a typewritten record for filing 
at both ends. Thus it combines the speed 
and convenience of the telephone with the 
authority and permanency of the printed 
word. 

Telephone Typewriter service is not ex 
pensive and will pay for itself repeatedly 
by eliminating errors, doing away with 
messengers and speeding up the flow of 
business, Mail coupon for further details. 


Telephone Typewriters connect the central office of the Consumers 
Company, Chicago, with 14 widely-scattered yards 


REPRESENTATIVE USERS 


American Can Company, Chicago 
Boeing, Universal and N. A. T. air lines 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit 
New York Central, Pennsylvania, 
Soutkern Pacific and other railroads 
Detroit Edison Company, Detroit 
Stokes Coal Company, New York 
Red River Lumber Company, San Francisco 
Radio Corporation of America, New York 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
Bank of Italy, Los Angeles 
American Radiator Company, Chicago 
General Electric Company, 

New York and Chicago 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Brooklyn 
Standard Oil Company, Chicago 
Crane Company, Chicago 
Bonbright & Company, New York 
Armour & Company, Chicago 
Consumers Company, Chicago 


MAIL FOR FURTHER FACTS 


For full information concerning the Telephone Typewriter and 


its cost, sign this coupon, pin it to your letterhead and mail to the 
TELETYPE CORPORATION, 1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 


=> 


TYPEWRITER 





MID-YEAR ENTRIES 
Second term opens January 6 
Entries being made now 
Kiski can offer your boy the finest type of 
personal training. A headmaster for every 40 
boys. It is almost equal to a tutoring service. 
The “‘Kiski Plan” describes this. Write for it. 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Box 929 KISKI Saltsburg, Pa. 


TIME 


COMMANDER BYRD took twelve copies of 


30 GAMES OF 
SOLITAIRE 


A Lifetimeof Entertainment 


All different—60c, dealers or postpsid—or in 
handsome gift box with playing card design, 75c. 


LEWIS-Publisher, 1114 Enquirer Bldg.,Cincinnati,O. 











THERE are thousands of periodicals 














New book club cuts price 


of month’s leading books to 42c 


by ARTHUR 


Nits before in the history of book pub- 


lishing has there been so wide and varied 

a deluge of important—really significant 
—books. A recent list of best-sellers includes 
such names as Julian Green, Susan Ertz, John 
Galsworthy, Hugh Walpole. There is no doubt 
that American readers want good literature, 
and are willing to read any amount of good 
books—if they are within reach. 

But so many books are published each year 
that it is almost impossible for the average 
reader to buy every volume he would like to 
own. As a result, hundreds of worthwhile 
volumes are overlooked—due to the “high cost 
of literature.” 

Why are books so expensive? Why can they 
not be sold as cheaply as magazines? This has 
long been the problem of a group of distin- 
guished writers, educators and publishers. 

The Writer said: ‘‘The author’s earnings do 
not increase the price of good books. He would 
much prefer having 50,000 readers purchase his 
books for 42c a copy than only 5,000 at $2.50.” 

The Educator said: “Free public education 
has given the average citizen an appreciation 
of good books. More fine literature is being 
read today than ever before.” 


The Publisher said: “If enough buyers can 
be secured in advance, I can publish important 
new- books, have them artistically designed, 
durably bound—and sell them for 42c a vol- 
ume, or % the present prices.” 

And so the writer, educator and publisher 
conferred with printers, artists, distributors— 
and worked out their plan. The result is: Paper 
Books. This is a wonderful new book club that 
provides one outstanding volume a month—12 
important, notable books a year—for the un- 
heard of price of only 42c a volume! The books 
average 300 pages and contain as many words 
in as large type as the average $3 or $4 book. 

Thousands upon thousands of readers who 
never dreamed that fine books, beautifully 
designed and printed, could be sold for only 42c 
a volume, have already become charter mem- 
bers. After subscribers received their first two 
selections, ““The Golden Wind” by Takashi 
Ohta and Margaret Sperry, a fascinating novel, 
and “‘ Frederick the Great’”’ by Margaret Gold- 
smith, a vivid, full length biography—letter 
after letter came to the Editorial Board ex- 
pressing amazement that such a publishing feat 
could have been accomplished. 

The New York Times writing of the first 
Paper Book selection says: “Not only is “The 
Golden Wind’ remarkable for a most unusual 
and successful blending of East and West in 
romantic narrative, but its selection marks it as 
a portent in American publication. With cover 
and end-papers designed by Rockwell Kent, it 
isa distinguished piece of work, compounded of 
good paper, clear type and well bound.” 


K. WHITLEY 


The newest Paper Book selection is ‘‘ Dewer 
Rides” by L. A. G. Strong. This novel is creat- 
ing a sensation in England where it has received 
greater praise from critics than any other novel 
in recent years. Selections like these more than 
justify the original plans of this remarkable 
new book club. Now everyone can enjoy a 
whole year’s distinguished reading—for less 


than the price of two books; and still have | 


sufficient in their book budget to buy other 
volumes that may interest them. 

Some of the men responsible for this wonder- 
ful new publishing innovation are: Padraic 
Colum, author, Everett Dean Martin, distin- 
guished educator, Lincoln Colcord, eminent 
critic, Louis Untermeyer, outstanding Amer- 
ican editor, poet and critic, Horace M. Kallen 
and Charles Boni. 

Rockwell Kent, art editor, and Elmer Adler, 
director of printing, are responsible for the 
beauty and artistry of the volumes. 


The largest number of charter members ever 
to subscribe to a book club have joined the 


Paper Book Club. Membership is now open to | 


all. Through this club anyone can purchase the 
leading books of fiction, history, biography, 
poetry, philosophy, travel—for only 42c a 
volume! 


Perhaps you would like to take advantage of 
this revolutionary idea in book publishing. 
Perhaps you would like to receive 12 outstand- 
ing volumes a year—for less than the price of 
two. If so, clip the coupon at the bottom of this 
page. It will bring you by return mail, the 
current paper book. If you like it simply send 
$5 for one year’s subscription to this unusual 
book club. Thereafter you will receive every 
month one outstanding book of fiction or non- 
fiction which ordinarily sells for $2.50, $3.00 or 
$5.00. If you do not care to join, you may 
return the book without cost or obligation. 
Send your subscription now to Charles Boni, 
Paper Book Club, Dept. 1412, 80 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


CxHarLEs Bont, PAPER BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 1412, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Please send me the current paper book. Within 5 
days after receiving the book I will send you $5.00 for 
my paid-in-full subscription to Paper Books (a new 
book each month for 12 months) or return the book 
without cost or obligation. (Send check with coupon 
if you prefer.) 


($5.50 in Canada, $6.00 abroad) 


Name vite aera ee 
(Please print name plainly) 


Address 
Matis «ceeds ck State 


If you would like to send a year’s subscription to a 
friend as a Christmas Gift, write us a note, enclosing 
$5.00, giving name of friend to whom subscription 
should be sent. We will send gift card in your name. 
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the back of his sweater. Harvard 1o, 
Yale 6. Unhappy sequel: Victor Harding 
Jr., of Hubbard Woods, Ill., Harvard end, 
complained of fierce stomach pains after 
a scrimmage in the third quarter. His 
spleen was ruptured, had to be removed.* 

Glenn Warner’s Cardinals hit the stride 
that made them look like champions early 
in the season. They used a pretty new 
lateral pass spun out of a cross-buck in 
which five men handled the ball. Substi- 
tute Moffatt and Halfback Frentrup did 
most of Stanford’s scoring. Unexpectedly 
defensive, California’s Lom kept punting 
out of danger. He passed to Thornton for 
one touchdown but needed more than 
that. Stanford 21, California 6. 

Wertz and Franz of Ohio Wesleyan, 
with a good line giving them time to get 
away, kept the Army’s second stringers 
grunting on the Army goal-line for two 
periods. Cagle and Murrell had to stretch 
themselves when they got in. Army’s 19 
to 6 was really closer. 


Lafayette had beaten Lehigh ten years 
in a row, but this time a substitute center 
named Ayre got through and blocked the 
Lafayette kicks. Lehigh 13, Lafayette 12. 

Pest Welch and the rest of the great 
Purdue backfield rollicked through In- 
diana’s line to win a 32 to o game that 
Purdue did not need to make sure of the 
Big Ten championship. 


Captain Jessup of Washington tough- 
ened up with Captain Kelly of Chicago in 
the same lead-silver mine in Idaho last 
summer. Kelly dug the pay-dirt when they 
met in moleskins. Eighteen completed 
Maroon passes gained 305 yards. Chicago 
26, Washington 6. 

Cawthon and Steele were eventually 
poison to a nervy South Carolina team that 
lacked a line. Florida 20, South Carolina 7. 

At Manhattan, Kans., Nebraska’s Corn- 
huskers, minus Clair Sloan, their backfield 
tractor, won the Big Six Conference title 
from Kansas Aggies 10 to 6. 


Racehorse Russell Saunders, Punter 
Duffield and other Southern Californians 
plugged through a light Idaho team for the 
extraordinary score of 72 to o. Southern 
California’s season point total reached 373. 

The year’s first snow stimulated numer- 
ous midshipmen. Navy 30, West Va. 
Wesleyan 6. 


Iowa looked a shade better than Mich- 
igan but could not prove it. Neither 
scored. 


Bronko Nagurski finished his football 
career with two touchdowns, and Pharmer 
made the place kick which won the game. 
Minnesota 13, Wisconsin 12. 

Frosty Peters and the other Mini 
chinned themselves into second place 
the Big Ten by taking Ohio State 27 to ©. 


*The spleen is a ductless lymphatic-like gland 
touching the top of the left kidney. It manu- 
factures white blood cells and, when necessary, 
red blood cells. Its removal does not cause 
serious consequences. 
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STYLE and stamina! 
























Viking 
W-I-D-E FOR MEN 


A man likes. the easy comfort of Viking 
Expanding and Flexibie mesh—the abso- 
lute security of its patented end hook. 
And when rolling his sleeves and sliding 
the Viking up his arm for a hurried wash, 
there is no catching of hair—naturally 
he becomes a Viking enthusiast. 



















SPORT WIDTH, FOR MEN & WOMEN 


Golf, Tennis, Dancing, Riding — these 
active days of sport demand unusual 


| on business. 


TIME 
| At the Drake 


Sidney Lenz was not there because he 
Milton C. Work 
was not there—he does not risk his whist 
reputation in bridge tournaments. Wilbur 
C. Whitehead was detained in Manhattan 


was sick. with arthritis. 










































© Bachrach 
Mrs. ELy CULBERTSON 
She who hesitates does not lose. 





But bald-headed Maurice 
Maschke, Republican national committee- 
man from Ohio, donor of the Cleveland 
Whist Club Trophy, was there. So were 
a 260-lb. player (Phillip Harold Sims) and 
a 130-lb. player (Baron Waldemar von 
Zeltwitz). Present too was that formidable 
family, young Mrs. Ely Culbertson and her 





stamina in a watch bracelet. Viking 
flexible, expanding mesh happily com- 
bines the smartness of fine jewelry with 
unfailing security under all conditions. 





Viking 


NARROW FOR WOMEN 


The woven, expanding mesh of the 
Viking exhibits a refined simplicity wholly 
i keeping with the beautiful watch my 
ady chooses to wear with her richer cos- 
vance and dance frocks. 

king is both flexible and expanding. 
~ sure you get the original, patented 
ing stamped with the name. At your 
elers. Write for catalog sheet. 


M.S, COMPANY, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
Viking 

Seamless, Flexible Mesh 

WATCH BRACELET 
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husband, the editor of The Bridge World. 
Reputed one of the best and certainly one 
of the best-looking bridgers in the U. S., 
she plays quietly, cheerfully, is not 
ashamed to hesitate. He is dapper, U. S.- 
born, Sorbonne-educated. They make 
bridge pay them $40,000 a year. With 
some 300 others, in a cream-colored, 
marble-floored room on the mezzanine of 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, they played 
mornings, afternoons, and evenings for 
four days, te decide the auction and con- 
tract bridge championships of the U. S. 


Tournament bridge players never have 
any luck. Luck is eliminated by having 
every table play, successively, the same 
hands. As soon as one hand has heen fin- 
ished the cards are put back separately in 
a numbered board which is passed along 


to the next table. The pairs move around | 


the room the opposite way from the 
boards. When the cups were handed out, 
handsome Mrs. Culbertson and her part- 
ner, Mrs. Olga Hilliard, were given two 
for being the best women’s -auction pair. 
To Ely Culbertson also went a cup for 
winning, with Bridge-player Sims, the 
championship for men’s auction pair. 

To a Chicago foursome went the high 
and heavy cup for the best team-of-four 
contract players. Representing the local 
Auction Bridge Club, they were: Louis 
Joseph Haddad, Max Moses Cohen, Rob- 
ert Walter Halpin and Nils Morris Wester, 


who not long ago wrote a book called 
Auction to Contract. 
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from San Francisco or Los Angeles 















bu turn the page 
~ 600000 yeUrs.... 


Take the Sierra’s towering granite peaks, 
world-famed waterfalls, and an eight-mile 
meadow floor . . . cluster them in a pattern 
that will remain the marvel of all ages, and 
you have Yosemite’s valley of giants! 





It is yours to see .. . even to live in, eco- 
nomically . . . on each California trip. 


In winter, a week-long holiday of fasci- 
nating outdoor sports . .. in spring and 
summer, the horseback, motor and hiking 
tours up into lordly High Sierra .. . in 
autumn, the thrill of Indian Field Days, 
and sunshiny rambles along the russet- 
glowing trails. All year you play! 


| Do you want fine living? It’s here, in the 


| colorful Ahwahnee, California’s most dis- 


tinctive resort hotel. Rates from $10 a 
day, American Plan. Other all-year accom- 
modations from $1.50, European. 


Merced, California, is your mainline stop- 
over point ... all-expense tours, from $30 
to $76.25, cover 2 to 4 days in Yosemite. 
Your travel agent will plan a Yosemite 
stopover. Scenic folders from: Dept. 120, 
Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Yosemite 
National Park, California. 


YOSEMITE 


{MARIPOSA BIG TREES 






onfidential ... 





TO HUSBANDS 


If there’s one thing you don’t want said about your 
wife, it’s “Old-fashioned.” Her charming home—her 
colorful clothes—every little thing about her simply 
can’t be old-fashioned. 


The wives who are leaders in society today realize 
that now it’s the fashion (not just the fad) to keep 
their appointments and start their theatre parties — 
on the dot. 


This calls for a supremely accurate watch—a watch 
that ticks gracefully along, always telling exact time. 


If your wife is the gracious, understanding woman 
we believe she is, she will want Accuracy first of all. 


But lest the beauty of the Hamiltons on this page 


mislead you, sir, let us remind you that Hamilton is the 


hamilton 


The Natch of Railtwad Accu ray» 


“Watch of Railroad Accu- 
racy’—and a living Christ- 
mas gift that goes on living! 


Left—The “*STE- 
PHEN GIRARD” 

In extra-heavy 
14k green or white 
gold. The dial is of 
sterling silver with 
solid gold numer- 
als, $137 to $197. 


Upper Center—The 
““BRIARCLIFFE”’ 
—One of the love- 
liest of the new 
women’s models. 
In 14k white gold, 
$75. With raised 
numerals, $10 
extra. 








TO WIVES 


Your husband may have told you he really doesn’t 
want anything for Christmas. But there’s one thing 
he may need and not know it. 


Twenty times a day in his struggle for success he may 
be hampered by a watch he himself only half trusts. 


Yet every investigation proves that the successful 
man is time-minded. His time means money. His 


watch must be accurate. 


So give him a Hamilton. For years it has timed the 
country’s fastest trains . . . and nestled in the pockets 
of many of America’s foremost Captains of Industry. 


Its very name assures you of uncanny Accuracy. 


Let us send you a copy of “The Timekeeper,” showing 
a complete line of Hamiltons. Address Hamilton 
Watch Co., American makers 
of high-grade watches. 901 
Columbia Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


Right—The "VAN 
BUREN'’—De- 
signed with a dash 
of daring! In 14k 
filled green of 
white gold, $55; 
with the new sec 
ometer dial (as 
shown) $60. 


Lower Center—The 
““RALEIGH”—A 
beautiful strap 
watch in the mod- 
ern mode. In 14k 
filled yellow, white 
or green gold. 
Plain, $55; Ea 
graved, $57. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Red Equals Black? 


More than 1,000 Mongolian farms 
were seized last week by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

Reason: the owners, some former no- 
bles and princes of Mongolia, had not 
cultivated their land in the high-pressure 
fashion ordered by Red Dictator Josef 
Stalin (Time, Oct. 28). 

Meanwhile two large estates in Italy 
were confiscated last week by the Fascist 
Government. 

Reason: identical. The capitalist own- 
ers, Signore Luigi Capi and Signore Grazio 
Capograsso.. have not been fighting the 
“Battle of the Grain” as ordered by Black 
Shirt Dictator Benito Mussolini (Time, 
Oct. 24, 1927). 

Though private property is supposed to 
be anathema at Moscow and sacred at 
Rome, the Fascist decree under which the 
seizures were made in Italy last week 
reads in part: “Property is not an end in 
itself. Those who own it have special 
duties with regard to the collectivity of the 
people, represented by the State. Wealth 
is something which belongs to all, and to 
possess it you must know how to admin- 
ister it.” 

In Russia, peasants in good Soviet 
standing work seized lands as ‘collective 
farms.” In Italy ‘Fascist Syndicates” 
will sow and reap confiscated estates. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
C-C-C-Cured 


For many years public speaking has 
been a torture to the stuttering Duke of 


York. Well known is the fact that in order. 











© Keystone 


York 
+. Can now omit preliminary cackles. 
'o avoid saying “K-K-K-King” at 
moments of state he habitually refers to 
his father as “His Majesty.” Specialists, 


remembering the Duke’s extreme shyness 
as a child, have for years treated his stut- 
tering psychologically, as caused by nerv- 
ousness. The treatments were unavailing, 
His Royal Highness continued to splutter. 

The Duke’s impeded speech was brought 
painfully to public attention at the 
Wembley Exposition of 1925. Standing 
before a battery of amplifiers, H. R. H., as 
President of the Exposition, commenced a 
brief address, consisting almost entirely 
of syllables. The current had not been 
turned on, the Duke’s voice could not be 
heard more than a few feet away. He 
turned to the exposition chairman seated 
beside him, just as electricians turned on 
the loud speakers full force. Instantly a 
Gargantuan voice boomed through the 
Stadium: ‘THE D-D-D-DAMN THINGS 
W-W-W-WON’T WORK!” 

About three years ago, however, the 
Duke of York met one Lionel Logue, oral 
specialist from Australia. Last week 
Britain rang with joyful news. The Duke’s 
stuttering was so nearly cured that he 
could say “King” without preliminary 
cackles. Alone among specialists Dr. 
Logue had discerned that the ducal impedi- 
ment was physical, not mental. He had 
prescribed massage and throat exercises 


——@ 


Dawson of Bloomsbury 


“Dawson of Penn,” a frock-coated name. 
a faintly snobbish name, precisely the right 
name for the King’s Physician in Ordinary 
—so thought many a U. S. citizen last 
year when George V lay near Death and 
the sun never set on fresh bulletins signed 
“Dawson of Penn” (Time, Dec. 3, 1928 
et seq.). 

Last week, on the first anniversary of 
the day George V fell ill, the Royal Society 
of Medicine celebrated with a banquet. 
The Prime Minister of Great Britain was 
there to tell a little story in his warm 
Scotch way. Baron Dawson proposed His 
Majesty’s health, adding in impeccable 
bedside tones: “Tonight is a suitable mo- 
ment to state that the King in his recovery 
goes on from strength to strength.” 

When he had drained the toast, James 
Ramsay MacDonald said: 

“The first time I visited Buckingham 
Palace as a guest of the King, a distin- 
guished looking man, whom I had been in- 
formed was Lord Dawson, came and shook 
my hand in a most familiar fashion, saying. 
‘Have you forgotten me?’ 

“Then he reminded me of a night when 
we had a frugal supper together in a 
Bloomsbury restaurant—it must have been 
40 years ago—when he was a medical 
student and I was a city clerk. Our com- 
bined wealth was insufficient to save us 
from walking as far as Holloway station. 

“Could any of you, with all your capac- 
ity to forecast, then have said to both of 
us: ‘Gentlemen, you will bid each other 
good night tonight at the corner of Hollo- 
way station, and it will be your fate not 
to meet again until invited as guests of 
His Majesty to partake of his hospitality 
at Buckingham Palace?” 


Parliament’s Week 
The Lords: 
@, Coldly gave ear to Baron Beaverbrook, 
famed little Canadian-born “Hearst of 
England,’ while he galloped for go 
minutes on his piebald political hobby- 
horse: Free Trade plus High Tariff. 
The Beaverbrook scheme, prime stuff 
for demagogery, can be used to dazzle 





Keystone 


BEAVERBROOK 


galloped on his hobby-horse. 


loose thinkers among both free-traders and 
protectionists. It had never been up in 
Parliament until last week, but for many a 
month Beaverbrook presses have printed 
its praises on 5,000,000 news sheets daily. 
Some think the Noble Lord hopes to found 
a new political party with his scheme as 
platform. He proposes: first, to line up 
the Dominions behind a policy of absolute 
free trade within the Empire ;* second, to 
shut off foreign competition by raising an 
unscalable tariff wall around the Empire. 
He says: “I offer this plan as protection 
against the inroads which the United 
States are making in our Dominion mar- 
kets. The manufacturers in the United 
States have become a great menace to the 
manufacturers in England!” 

Closing his speech with a shrewdly 
worded challenge to the 100% free-trade 
Labor Government of Great Britain, 
Baron Beaverbrook placed the following 
question on the House of Lords’ order of 
the day: “Will his Majesty’s Government 
do anything to encourage the movement 
for free trade within the Empire?” 

If the Government answered “No.” the 
Hearstian Baron could pillory them in his 
press for forsaking their free-trade policy. 
If they answered “Yes,” his editors could 
twist the affirmative into seeming support 
of his whole scheme, the protectionist 


*The Mother Country is a free-trader in 
respect to her Dominions, but certain of them 
levy in protectionist fashion on imports from 
each other and from her. 
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features of which are anathema to James 
Ramsay MacDonald. Adroitly from be- 
tween Scylla & Charybdis answered Baron 
Arnold, the Paymaster-General: “This 
plan means that before there is Empire 
free trade Great Britain must become a 
vrotectionist country. The mandate of the 
people at the election last May was to 
maintain free trade, and we propose to 
do it!” 

A few Conservative peers perfunctorily 
praised the Beaverbrook scheme, out of 
friendship or fear for its author, but Lib- 
eral peers echoed Laborites in pointing out 
that it is utterly impractical—if for no 
other reason than that Canada, anxious 
to protect her infant industries even 
against the Mother Country, balks at Em- 
pire free trade. Observers agreed that the 
baptism of Beaverbrook’s hobby-horse be- 
fore the Lords was a fizzle. But the crazy 
creature remained towering and teetering 
in the public eye, as terrifying to politi- 
cians as the boojums raised by William 
Randolph Hearst. 

The Commons: 

@ Received in cogitating silence a declara- 
tion by Prime Minister James Ramsay 
MacDonald that his Government will not 
consider themselves necessarily bound by 
the tradition that a Cabinet should re- 
sign if defeated in the House of Commons. 
They will ignore defeats on “non-essential 
or minor matters,” will resign only if 
voted down on a “substantial issue.” 

In 1924, when he was last in power, 

silver-crested Scot MacDonald made the 
same declaration, got away with it. Rea- 
son: then as now he was working with a 
very narrow majority in the House, might 
be accidentally defeated on a picayune is- 
sue in the absence of a handful of mem- 
bers who would be in their places to sup- 
port him on anything big. 
@ Rocked with mirth as the Speaker com- 
pelled peppery Conservative Brig. General 
Sir Henry Croft to modify a shouted 
statement that: “His Majesty’s Foreign 
Secretary [“Uncle Arthur” Henderson] is 
making a fool of this House!” 

From “making a fool,’ Sir Henry re- 
treated to “grossly deceiving,” then to 
“deceiving,” and finally to “misleading.” 

He contended that “Uncle Arthur” was 
at least misleading the House when he as- 
sured them that under the terms of diplo- 
matic recognition arranged between Great 
Britain and Russia (Time, Oct. 7), the 
British Empire will be safe from machina- 
tions of the Third International (world 
bureau of Communist propaganda, head- 
quartered at Moscow). Under a hot fire 
of questions, last week, Mr. Henderson 
maintained that this guarantee against Red 
propaganda will come into effect from the 
moment Ambassadors are actually ex- 
changed. In Moscow the official Soviet 
press embarrassed “Uncle Arthur” greatly 
by continuing to maintain that the Third 
International is not bound by any such 
guarantee, avoided the question of whether 
it will be. 


FRANCE 


One-Timer’s Fun 


Bustle, dash and wide-awake words be- 
came suddenly the fashion in drowsy 
French officialdom when André Tardieu, 
“The Most American of Frenchmen,” 








International 
PIERRE ETIENNE FLANDIN 
“If others build tariff walls, France will 
build tariff walls!” 


stepped up to power (Time, Nov. 11). 
News last week was of night conferences, 
Sunday conferences, even mealtime con- 
ferences (a sacrilege in France). The new 
Prime Minister in his hard, square-cut, 
double-breasted business suit was putting 
through their paces the diplomats of Paris, 
by tradition silkily double-tailed, white- 
spatted. 

In rapid-fire succession M. Tardieu re- 
ceived Germany’s unctuous Dr. Leopold 
von Hoesch, Russia’s slow, thick-spectacled 
Valerian Dovgalevsky, Bulgaria’s roving 
Foreign Minister Athanase Burov, and the 
Ambassador of France in London, talented 
epigrammarian Aimé Joseph de Fleurian. 
Keen as mustard at the fun of holding 
such diplomatic confabs for the first time 
in his life as Prime Minister, M. Tardieu 
created the impression that he plans to 
take the foreign policy of France somewhat 
out of the hands of his great Foreign Min- 
ister, Aristide Briand. B’rer Briand, hav- 
ing been twelve times Prime Minister, 
yielded the limelight to One-Timer Tar- 
dieu last week without jealousy. But 
there was talk that Tardieu /’Américain 
even plans to accompany Aristide the 
Great to the three international confer- 
ences scheduled for next January—at 
London (Disarmament), Geneva 
(League) and The Hague (Reparations). 
Such a move would make M. Briand 
the No. 2 Frenchman at international 
gatherings for the first time since Lo- 
carno (Time, Oct. 26, 1925). He would 
surely resent it. A quarrel is possible. 
Years ago, before political exigencies made 
them colleagues, M. Tardieu once scath- 
ingly called the pacific policy of M. Briand 


that of “a dead rat floating with the cur- 
rent.” 

Flaming Flandin. Apes of positivist 
André Tardieu last week were most of his 
ministers. Out to the Franco-German 
frontier rushed War Minister André Magi- 
not and was soon thundering that the 
Chamber of Deputies must vote extraor- 
dinary credits to complete the fortifica- 
tions scheduled to be in place before 
French troops are withdrawn from the 
Rhineland next year (Time, Aug. 26). 
But the archpositivist of last week was 
Minister of Commerce Pierre-Etienne 
Flandin. 

“Cordial commercial relations between 
France and the United States will be im- 
possible,” he flamed, “if their pending 
tariff bill is adopted in its present form 
(see p. 13)! . . . I will protect the com- 
merce of France in the same way that 
other countries protect theirs. ... If 
others build tariff walls, France will build 
tariff walls! . . . But before inaugurating 
a boycott by France of American raw 
materials—if the time ever comes when 
France feels driven to take such measures 
—a conference might first be held with 
the United States Secretary of Com- 
merce.” 

Asked about the rumor that General 
Motors of the U. S. is buying out André 
Citroen, “The Ford of France,” and also 
the great Puegeot works (Time, Aug. 5), 
M. Flandin answered instantly: “I re- 
cently asked Citroen whether there was 
any truth in the report as far as the 
Citroen plant was concerned, and was told 
that it was entirely without foundation.” 

“How Much to Get Out?” A tactful 
host to 16 Germans during the week was 
Minister of Public Works Georges Pernot. 
They came to start negotiations for return 
to Germany of the Saar Basin, huge 
Franco-German coal & ore pit ceded to 
France until 1935 by the Treaty of Peace 
of Versailles. In effect, German Chief 
Delegate Dr. Karl von Simson asked: 
‘How much will you take to get out?” 

The Tardieu Cabinet was challenged in 
the French Chamber by Deputies of the 
Right—including onetime President Mil- 
lerand—who charged that it is premature 
to think of returning the Saar to Germany 
now, even at a good price. With instant 
decision, One-Timer Tardieu demanded a 
vote of confidence, risked losing the Prime 
Ministry and much fun, won decisively by 
a majority of 93 votes. 


+ oe — 


Numbers 


@ Forty billion was the round number o! 
francs in the gold reserve of the Bank 
of France last week—record for all time 
—equivalent to $1,568,000,000. 

. Fifty billion was announced by French 
statisticians as the grand total of francs 
spent by U. S. citizens in France since 
the War. Last year they spent between 
nine and ten billion francs. 

@ Twenty six thousand one hundred was 
chalked up last week as the number of 
students now enrolled at the University 
of Paris—largest in Europe. 

@ Frenchmen registered as unemployed 
totaled only 398. 
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Clemenceau 
“Sister Theoneste! Sister Theoneste!” 
“What is it, M. Clémenceau?” 

“My Sister, will’ you make me a 
promise?” 

“Mais, oui.” 

“Then listen. When I am dead they 
must not place a cross above me. They 
shall not! .. .” 

The nun, the same who nursed Georges 
Eugene Benjamin Clémenceau back to 
life when he was shot during the peace 
conference, made a low reply. 

“Bear witness!” cried the Tiger of 
France to his doctors, to his son Michael, 
his daughter Mme. Jacquemaire. “The 
Sister has promised that no cross will be 
placed above me when I die. You must 
help her keep that promise!” 

A little later, perfectly composed, the 
tough old patient said to Dr. de Gennes 
as though speaking of the weather, “I am 
suffering atrociously in my _ intestines.” 
Pain quickened into torture. “Let me take 
off your outer clothing!” pleaded Sister 
Theoneste. But the Tiger was obstinate. 
For years he has gone to bed fully dressed, 
merely kicking off his slippers and loosen- 
ing his collar, “Because how do I know 
at what moment I may get up and write?” 
The iron will had begun to melt when at 
last he let the Sister put him into night 
clothes. 

Then came merciful periods of stupor, 
some natural, some induced by morphine. 
To keep the great heart beating, Sister 
Theoneste injected hot camphorated oil. 
When he coughed and choked she gave 
a little oxygen. 

“He is no longer the same man,” said 
Dr. de Gennes to reporters waiting in the 
rain. “What lassitude! The kidneys of 
Monsieur le President du Conseil have not 
functioned for 18 hours. Nothing can 
save him now except a miracle.” 

Through night, another day, and far 
into the next night, the indomitable 
Father of Victory lived on. With groping 
motions he made clear, in his lucid mo- 
ments, that he wished his hands—the 
famous Tiger claws, cased day and night 
in kitten-soft grey gloves—to be held by 
the two men who were perhaps his closest, 
dearest, most faithful friends, Albert, his 
valet, Francois, his chauffeur. 

“I want no women and I want no tears.” 
were almost his last words.* “Let me die 
before men!” 

Last act: With his grey paws he drew 
the hands of Albert and Frangois to his 
lips and kissed them. It lacked five min- 
utes of midnight then. 

Two hours later, a full hour after the 
Tiger had found oblivion in total stupor. 
Death came. Correspondents quarreled 
and kept on quarreling over whether Mme. 
Jacquemaire and Sister Theoneste were 
Present at the end. They were mot present 
When Clémenceau of France lost con- 
sciousness. 


’ 


“Please put no words into my mouth,” 
begged Prime Minister André Tardieu, 
onetime political lieutenant of Clémen- 
— 

*Many last words were reported. Most 
Plausible: “Stop that! Stop that!” as the heart 


specialist Dr. Landry sought to jab in a last 
dose of morphine. 
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ceau, as he issued from a last homage to 
his chief at 3 a. m. “All that I have to 
say is that in Death he lies magnificent 
and calm.” 

Pretty Mary Plummer. “It was the 
happiest time I have ever known, the 





GoppEss oF WISDOM 


. on guard in a briar patch. 


only really happy one’”—so wrote Clémen- 
ceau of three brief years he spent as a 
young man in New York, where he worked 
as a librarian, and at Stamford, Conn., 
where he taught young ladies French and 
how to ride horses, at Miss Aiken’s board- 
ing school. 

“The library was well supplied with the 
best works of all sorts. It was generally 
deserted. I requisitioned it. Secluded. far 
from the tumult of the streets, in a little 
room inaccessible to the few visitors that 
came, I read the best historians and 
philosophers. Days, weeks passed. It 
lasted two years. My mind acquired there 
what it lacked; there my intellect com- 
pleted its formation. It was a delight.” 

Miss Mary Plummer of Boston, pretty 
as a peach blossom, could not resist her 
fascinatingly brown-bearded French and 
riding master. They were married at City 
Hall, Manhattan, though she had wept for 
a religious wedding. At No. 212 West 
Twelfth Street (the dingy brick building 
still stands) she bore him the present 
Mme. Jacquemaire. Then he took her back 
to Paris—on the dread eve of 1870—where 
she bore him Michael and “Le Petit 
Pierre,” now a businessman in Lima, 
Peru, where he raged last week at the 
slowness with which bulletins trickled in 
about his father. 

After 23 years Mary and Georges were 
divorced. She died in 1922 in Wisconsin. 

Wrecker of Cabinets. The bitterest 
years fast followed the happiest. Return- 
ing to Paris in the last days of fat Napo- 
leon III’s tottering empire, the Young 
Tiger was just in time to gnash impotent 
jaws as Bismarck’s Prussians conquered 
with “blood and iron” at Sedan, then 
tramped on to Paris. The pomp, the 











swagger, the burning shame lit a blaze of 
hate in Clémenceau which nothing ever 
quenched. Bismarck, Wilhelm II, Strese- 
mann—they were all anathema. “Strese- 
mann was Bismarck’s best pupil,” growled 
the Tiger recently. “He has gotten every- 
thing for his country, while on our side 
everything has been abandoned. This will 
surely bring the next war.” 

As the Second Empire fell, young Dr. 
Clémenceau—for like his father, grand- 
father and great-grandfather he was an 
M.D.—seized every toe-hold to scramble 
up in the third republic. Poor patients 
helped to get their medico chosen Mayor 
of disreputable Montmartre, later a dep- 
uty to the National Assembly. In 1880 he 
founded La Justice, first of the string of 
Clémenceau news sheets which really made 
his fame. As leader of the extreme left 
radicals he became “the wrecker of cabi- 
nets’—is said to have clawed down 18 
prime ministers. 

Enemies dragged the name of Clémen- 
ceau into the Panama scandals of the 
90s. Though falsely accused he lost his 
seat in parliament, seemed ruined. But 
another scandal—the Dreyfus case—made 
him a hero. As editor of L’Aurore he 
wrote the famed caption “J’Accuse!” 
above the most potent of many articles 
by Emilé Zola which eventually freed 
Jewish Captain Alfred Dreyfus from 
“Devil Island,’ where an anti-Semite 
French government had sent him to rot. 
The fight to free Dreyfus took six of 
Clémenceau’s and Zola’s best years. Last 
week the grateful captain stumped around 
to sign M. Clémenceau’s visitors book, 
just before the end. 

Greatest Swordsman. Until he was 
past 60, Le Tigre challenged his enemies 
incessantly to duel, swords or pistols as 
they pleased. In declining such a chal- 
lenge M. de Casagnac, himself no mean 
swordsman, said: “M. Clémenceau is 
probably the greatest swordsman in the 
world. He is also left-handed, which gives 
him a tremendous advantage. Then, too, 
he is a skilled surgeon, who knows just 
how and where to give the most deadly 
thrust.” 

Dr. Clémenceau wes 66 when he first 
became Prime Minist«r in 1906. He styled 
himself “an old débutant,” worked pas- 
sionately to achieve the Entente with 
England. 

Few U. S. citizens realize that he 
went out of office in 1909, that he was 
not Prime Minister of France during the 
first three years of the war. As editor 
of L’Homme Libre and, when that was 
suppressed, of L’Homme Enchdiné, he 
preached such deathless, rampant patriot- 
ism, printed such reckless denouncements 
of even highest government officials when 
he suspected them of pacifism, that at 
first some thought him mad. In the end, 
all France saw him as the incarnate Will 
to Victory. In 1917 the allied reverses 
and the fall of the Painlevé Cabinet left 
President Raymond Poincaré an alterna- 
tive which Clémenceau described thus: 
“It was a case of Caillaux [pacifist] or 
myself. Had Poincaré sent for Caillaux 
he would have had me arrested and made 
peace with Germany. He sent for me. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


I decided to have Caillaux arrested and 
to go on with the War.” 


Catholic vy. Atheist. Ferdinand Foch 
and Georges Clémenceau: Devout Catho- 
lic and fiery Atheist. They had to clash. 
They could win the War without coming 
to an actual break, but not the Peace. 
Which was right? Foch will always get 
his due as Conqueror. Hear Clémenceau: 
“We disagreed entirely on the question 
of the Franco-German frontier. The 
Marshal wanted me to annex the Rhine- 
land, and wrote me so. I did not want to 
have a new Alsace-Lorraine that would 
send protesting deputies to the French 
Chamber, as Alsatian deputies were sent 
to the Reichstag after 1871. So Woodrow 
Wilson, Lloyd George and myself drew 
the Franco-German frontier as it was in 
1870. 

“T would have gone up to the sea with 
the Khine under my arm. But Germans, 
not Frenchmen, were living on the Rhine 
territory. If we had begun any annexing, 
other powers would have followed our 
example. It is easy to make war. It is 
more difficult to keep territories than to 
conquer them!” 

Unfair of Foch. It was the ghost of 
Foch which kept Clémenceau writing 
night and day until he died, perhaps has- 
tened his death. Journalist Raymond 
Recouly published last year Le Memorial 
de Foch, flaying Clémenceau’s handling of 
the peace conference in words allegedly 
quoted from Foch. In almost a paroxysm 
of rage, Le Tigre began to write his reply, 
had it complete last week except for a 
few pages of revision. “It is unfair of 
Foch!” stormed Clémenceau again and 
again in the last few weeks. “He is no 
longer here to receive my reply! ... I 
am finishing it for myself, not for hu- 
manity.” 


Equally egoistic was the funeral which 
Clémenceau demanded from France last 
week and which she humbly gave. “He 
asked that there be no state funeral,” said 
Prime Minister Tardieu, “I need not say 
there will be none.” In every French gar- 
rison, On every warship, in every French 
colony, cannon banged out a to1-gun 
salute while the Father of Victory was 
buried in a hole dug in a briar patch at 
his birthplace, Mouilleron-en-Pareds, a 
bleak region near La Rochelle on the Bay 
of Biscay. He supervised the digging of 
the hole years ago, and every summer has 
had Albert and Francois spade the earth 
“to keep it soft.” Georges Clémenceau’s 
dearest wish was that like his father, like 
many people in the Vendée, he should be 
buried perpendicularly. “I shall stand on 
my feet even in death,” he explained. (Less 
irreligious Vendéeans are buried in the per- 
pendicular for a pious reason—Christ died 
thus.) 


But Albert and Francois had not dug 
deep enough. Gravediggers who labored 
all night preparing the tomb struck solid 
rock about four feet down. Despite good 
intentions, the Father of Victory had to 
be laid horizontally. He was not em- 
balmed. Beside him in his simple pine 
coffin lay the iron-shod walking-stick with 


which he had tramped through the 
trenches, some faded flowers from No 
Man’s Land, and a handful of earth from 
Verdun. 

Above the grave of Tiger Clémenceau 
will stand Greek Goddess Minerva of 
Wisdom. He sketched her himself, had 
her done into stone by “E. Sigard.” The 
sculptor’s signature on the cold, rough 
stone is the only inscription, the only 
epitaph. 


@ “My philosophy? It consists in taking 
humanity as it is.” 


@ At first sight of couples fox-trotting: 
“I have never seen faces so sad or be- 
hinds so gay.” 

@. Letter to President Wilson (1917): 
“Tt is possible that your mind, inclosed 
in the austere legal frontiers, which has 
been the source of so many noble actions, 
has failed to be impressed by the vital 
hold which personalities like Roosevelt 
have on popular imagination. . . . I claim 
for Roosevelt only what he claims for 
himself—the right to appear on the bat- 
tlefield surrounded by his comrades.” 

@ Of Wilson (1920): “I never knew a 
man who could talk so much like Jesus 
Christ and act so much like Lloyd 
George.” 

@ Of Death: “To dread such a state 
surely indicates a lack of balanced judg- 
ment, since we enter it, by no means 
without satisfaction, at the end of every 
day. When we have completed our daily 
task, do we not seek to recuperate in 
sleep? Death is no more and no less than 


sleep.” 
RUSSIA 
Bukharin Falls 


“One of the first friends we found in 
New York was Bukharin who had just 
been expelled from Scandinavia. ... He 
welcomed us with childish exuberance. Al- 
though the hour was late and we were 
fatigued from the journey Bukharin in- 
sisted on taking me and my wife to see 
the New York Library.” 

The night was Jan. 14, 1917. The hus- 
band and wife were Mr. & Mrs. Lev 
Davidovich Trotsky. Exiles from Tsar- 
dom, they had crossed on the little Spanish 
steamer Montserrat to live with relatives 
in The Bronx, were anxious to get to bed. 
To The Bronx their friend Nicolai Ivano- 
vich Bukharin took them, after showing 
off his precious Library. It was his gold 
mine, the dingy Golconda from which he 
was digging material for tome after pon- 
derous tome, his monumental works on 
Capitalism and Communism. 


March upset the Throne of Nicholas IT. 
Kerensky’s power did not survive October. 
Before the turn of the new year Lenin and 
Trotsky were the Gods of Moscow, and 
Bukharin was their Prophet. He remained 
for eleven years—until only a few months 
ago—the most potent of Soviet editors and 
publicists. He watched Lenin die. He saw 
Trotsky exiled for a “Left Heresy” (Time, 
Jan. 30, 1928), and as Editor of Pravda, 


foremost Red daily, gave his old friend 
many a parting editorial kick. He became 
the closest confidant, and was called the 
“brains” of Soviet Dictator Josef Stalin. 
From Turkey, where he is now exiled, 
Trotsky wrote bitterly last summer: 
“Bukharin is a vine that must always 
cling somewhere, must be always upheld 
and maintained by someone sturdier than 





Wide World 
NIcoLal IvANOVICH BUKHARIN 


. . . demoted for doubting. 


himself. . . . After Lenin’s death, Buk- 
harin became Stalin’s medium. . . . I hear 
from friends that he is passing through a 
new crisis now, and that new fluids, un- 
known to me, are penetrating him.” 

The “fluids” were diagnosed as those of 
a “Right Heresy” in Moscow last week by 
the Central Executive Committee of the 
Communist Party. It appeared that Com- 
rade Bukharin had dared to say that some 
of Dictator Stalin’s policies are too radical 
much as Comrade Trotsky dared to say 
they were not radical enough and reaped 
exile for his pains. Last week Bukharin 
was not exiled, but he was expelled from 
the Politbureau or inner council of the 
Party. 

After ousting Bukharin the Committee 
crushingly rebuked two suspected par- 
takers in his heresy: Alexey Ivanovich 
Rykov, the puppet Prime Minister of the 
Soviet Union; and Mikhail Pavlovich 
Tomsky, onetime Chairman of the All 
Union General Council of Trade Unions. 
Contrite to the point of tears, Comrades 
Rykov and Tomsky confessed that they 
had been “mistaken,” were allowed to 
remain in the Politbureau. 

Part of the Bukharin heresy consisted in 
doubting that Dictator Josef Stalin can 
put through on time his 33-billion-dollar 
Pyatiletka (“Five Year Plan for Economic 
Development”) (Time, June 18, 1928, et 
seq.). Last week Pravda blared: “The 
five year plan! ... We will put it 
through in three years and a half!” 
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SPAIN 
Gay Grandee 


Cables from Madrid told one day last 
week that King Alfonso had decided to 
command the resignation of Dictator 
Primo de Rivera, that he would call to 
the Prime Ministry a grandee whose name 
and titles cannot be pronounced in less 
than three deep breaths: 


JACOBO MARIA DEL PILAR CAR- 
LOS MANUEL STUART FITZ-JAMES, 
ith DUKE OF BERWICK, 17th 
DUQUE DE ALBA de Tormes, Duque de 
Liria y Xerica, de Arjona, de Montoro y 
de Huescar, CONDE-DUQUE DE OLI- 
VARES, MARQUES DEL CARPIO, 
Marqués de Coria, de Eliche, de la Mota, 
de San Leonardo, de Sarria, de Taragona, 
de Villanueva del Rio, de Villanueva del 
Fresno, de Barcarrota y de la Algaba, 24th 
CONDE DE LEMOS, Conde de Lerin, de 
Monterrey, de Osorno, de Miranda del 
Castahar, de Andrade, de Fuentes de Val- 
depero, de Gelves, de Villalba, de San 
Esteban de Gormaz, de Fuentiduena, de 
Casarrubios del Monte, de Galve y de 
Siruela, CONSTABLE OF NAVARRE, 
14 times Grandee of Spain. 

Even Dictator Primo de Rivera took the 
story seriously. The King was on a hunt- 
ing party in Novalera, and Alba was with 
him. Dictator Primo de Rivera has not 
forgotten that Alfonso XIII was ostensibly 
on a motor trip when he summoned Gen- 
eral Primo de Rivera to supreme power. 
It might barely be that the King now 
fancied he could oust Primo for Alba. 
After much telegraphing to the Royal 
Hunting Lodge, the blunt, obese Dictator 
issued a personal and arrestingly gracious 
statement : 

It is denied that His Majesty has con- 
templated any change, or asked the Prime 
Minister to tender his resignation in favor 
of the Duke of Alba. The great fitness of 
the Duke to head the Cabinet is acknowl- 
edged by all. The present Prime Minister 
would never stand in his way. 

Débutantes from the U. S. who have 
wintered in Madrid know Alba as the gay 
Grandee who owns the flock of brown 
dachshunds. At all his balls and some- 
limes at the King’s they romp and yap 
among the dancers’ legs—especially the 
one called Jimmie. But Alba’s brown 
dachshunds are much better ball-broken 
than the two famed black dachshunds of 
erst Kaiser Wilhelm II, which more than 
once appalled the Imperial Court at Ber- 
lin. With expression meek as mice, the 
Alba browns have been painted with their 
master by Spain’s most aristocratic por- 
raitist, Ignacio Zuloaga. Not yapping 
jimmie but affectionate, face-licking Gika 
s the favorite of Alba’s daughter, an im- 
portant, proud little miss of three, Maria 
tel Rosario Cayetana Stuart Fitz-James. 

Dowagers with noses for good blood 
telish the royal whiff in Alba’s surname of 
Stuart Fitz-James. England’s witty James 
Il, While Duke of York, amused himself 
with Arabella Churchill, created their son 
Duke of Berwick.* A son of Berwick 
*As a further expression of gratitude, James 
made Arabella’s brother the first Duke of Marl- 
Tough, the line from which offshot England’s 
om Itrepressible Winston Churchill, whilom 
aoe of the Exchequer (Time, June 17 ef 


TIME 


acquired by marriage and heritage the 
Spanish dukedom of Alba. Except that 
his lineage and sporting tastes are almost 
royal, Alba can scarcely claim real “‘fit- 
ness” to be Prime Minister. He is no man 
of business and great affairs like the Mar- 
quis de Urquito. Although he has been a 





© Keystone 
GEN. MARTINEZ ANIDO 


Be it Primo or Alba, he counts most. 


Deputy and Senator in the now defunct | 


Cortes, the Duke has never held states- 
manly office or high military rank, is 
primarily a crony of the King and like 
him addicted to Biarritz, Deauville, St. 
Moritz. Doubtless Primo was more afraid 
of offending Alba, last week, than seriously 
perturbed lest the dilettante Duke seek 
executive Power. 

In any case the important thing is that | 
General Martinez Anido remains Minister 
of Interior. More and more it is realized 
that his ruthless, iron hand actually holds 
the present Spanish régime together. It 
is he who sees that all the elections and 
plebiscites come out right, that the sons 
of useful Jews are exempt from military 
service, that the Army does not sprout 
another successful coup. 

Savage enemies have tarred Anido with 
a vile nickname, “The Epileptic Pig,” but 
he is no porkier than Primo and consider- 
ably less epileptic than several members 
of the Royal House. Just now he is be- 
hind a sensible project to alter the Con- 
stitution so that, in case of need, one of 
King Alfonso’s healthy daughters can in- | 
herit the Crown. As everyone knows 
Crown Prince Alfonso is a haemophile.* 
Prince Jaime deaf and almost dumb, Prin- 
ces Juan and Gonzalo “mentally under- 
developed.” 


AUSTRIA 
Pencil Man 


Every day in Vienna men and women 
gather in groups of 50 at the house of an 
uncouth old fellow who dresses like a 
farmer. Standing respectfully in a circle, 
they strip to the waist, permit him to ap- 


Hana Your Wish on a Tropi- 


cal Night . . . Cunard-Anchor 
| West Indies Cruises include 


New Year's Eve in Havana... 








| The Old Year pelted out with tropical 


| flowers... with Spanish music .. . 
Parisian verve holding carnival on a lazy 
| lilting tropic sea... A new way of wishing 
|... anew way of feeling . . . Sidewalk 
cafés on the Prado. . . dropping into 
| the Sevilla Biltmore . . . dancing and 
. the 


dawn coming up in a singing burst of 


supping at the Marianao Playa.. 


saffron... Isn't that a fair exchange for 


the same old whistles ... the same old 
bells... the same old hanging out of 
the same old draughty window... ? 
Other and just as provocative cruises of 
9, 12, 16, 18 and26 days — exempli- 
fying the Cruise perfection identified with 


Cunard ... luxury plus comfort in ap- 


| pointments and equipment .. . stewards 


who valet you. . . restaurants with the 
Cunard flair for epicurean surprises : . . 
Cheaper than staying at home. 


VARIED ITINERARIES INCLUDING 
San Juan, Santiago, Santo Domingo, Port- 





au-Prince, St. Pierre, Fort de France, 
Barbados, Trinidad, La Guayra, Curacao, 
Colon, Kingston, Havana, Nassau, Bermuda. 
Sailing Date Duration | Min. 
oon NewYork Steamer of Voyage] Rates 
Dec. 3, 1929 | s-s. Franconia] 16days | $200 
Dec. 18, 1929 | s.s. Carinthia 16 days 200 
Dec. 21,1929 | ss. Franconia | 16 days 200 
Dec. 26, 1929 | s-s- Caronia 8 days 175 
Dec. 27,1929 | s.s- Carmania 9 days 175 
Jan. 6, 1930 | s.s.Carinthia | 16 days 200 
Jan. 16,1930 | s.s» Caledonia | 26 days 275 
Feb. 15,1930 | s.s. Caledonia | 26 days 275 
Mar. 15, 1930 | s.s» Caledonia | 18 days 200 
Apr. 12,1930 | ss. Samaria 12 days 175 





See Your Local Agent 





*The blood of a haemophile does not congeal 
normally upon contact with the air. Thus the 


slightest wound leads to profuse bleeding, due to 
retardation of the process called “healing.” 
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1211 Buildings Burned Today 


Ferre city burned today—nine hundred 
and thirty-one homes, five schools, five 
churches, fifteen hotel buildings, one hospital, 
four warehouses, six department stores, two 
theatres, eight public garages, three printing 
plants, three dry goods stores and ninety-six 
farm buildings. That is the average daily toll 
taken by Fire in the United States. 


This same destroyer day after day snuffs out 
twenty-seven lives—nine being children under 


ten years of age. 


Appalling!—And yet a few years ago, conditions 
were even more disastrous. Due to greater care 
and the growing use of steel building materials, 
there has been a decline in the fire loss. Steel 
products never start a fire or feed the flames! 


Steel partitions, doors and trim, steel stairways, 
steel lath and other steel building products are 
saving lives and property every day—many of 
them having definite ratings from the Under- 


writers’ Laboratories because of their recognized 
fire resistive qualities. 


Substantial savings in construction costs and 
additional fire safety are being obtained with 
such productsas steel shower stalls and bathroom 
tiles, steel joists and floor forms, steel ceilings, 


cornices, canopies and stacks. 


When weight saving is desirable, steel roof 
decks, galvanized roofing and siding and similar 
articles, make possible safe reduction in the 
weight and cost of supporting members. 


Adaptable to factory, commercial building or 
home—advancing in artistic design and utility 
each year—steel products are today the accepted 
standard for all types of structures where sav- 
ings from fire loss, saving of life and money, 
savings in space, weight, wear, time, labor and 
dirt, are weighed carefully. 


Complete information concerning these prod- 
ucts may be obtained by writing the Trade 
Research Division, National Association of Flat 


Rolled Steel Manufacturers, Terminal Tower 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Steel Building Steel Lath Pressed 
Products Steel 


Steel Office 


Furniture 


All Steel 
Bodies 


Steel Shelving, Steel 
Bins and Lockers Buildings 


Steel Furniture 
Household Equipt. 
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| proach and stroke them with the tip of 


m@ | an “electric pencil.” It crackles softly as 


Malta—fortress of surprises, of his- 
tory, war and romance. Here, the 
Church of St. John with 400 memo- 
rials to Knights of the ‘’White Cross’’. 
There, the cave of Calypso. Yonder, 
Roman villas. Christian Catacombs. 


The Chapel of San Carlo. The Armory 


Hall. And everywhere emblems of | 


heraldry, lavish carvings, tapestries, 
paintings, Moorish and Italian. Fasci- 
nating, luxuriant—Melta, visited 
on the 


Mediterranean 


Cruise Supreme 


from New York January 25th next | 
| over the line. Two divisions moved west 


The Homeric—one of the World’s | 


foremost ships—with 115 rooms con- 
nected with private baths—the largest 


steamer to the Mediterranean—takes | 
you to all the right places at the right | 


tine —14,000 miles—67 days. 
Casablanca, 
Ajaccio are new ports added to an 


already wondrous itinerary. Two 
weeks in Egypt—the Holy Land, 


generous stay-over privileges. Return | 


voyage by steamers Majestic, 
Olympic or Homeric. 


Thos. Cook & Son: 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston 
Chicago St. Louis 
Toronto 


Baltimore Washington 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


Wagons-Lits Co. 





| fired 


Palma-Majorca, | 


Barcelona, Valetta, Larnaka, and | 
pumps, drowned the lot. Crowds of refu- 





it passes over their flesh. Last week the 
Austrian Government announced that Herr 
Valentin (“Electric Pencil’) Zeileis had 


| just paid his tax on an income of $30,000 


for last year. 

Not exactly a charlatan, Herr Zeileis 
does not claim to cure the people he 
strokes with his “pencil”—a_ childishly 
simple high-frequency coil operated by an 
automobile battery. If they go away and 
claim to be cured of everything from ap- 


| pendicitis to housemaid’s knee that is their 


business. The Pencil Man will not take 
from any patient more than three Austrian 
shillings (42¢). He seldom pencils a man 
or woman for more than 30 seconds, treats 
hundreds of poor “patients” free. 

In 40 years of eccentric hocus-pocus he 
has never broken two rules: 1) The groups 


| he pencils must always be of assorted 


sexes, and always semi-nude; 2) He will 
pencil no one privately, though hundreds 
of prominent people, unwilling to endure 
the public ordeal, have sent him blank 
checks for a private consultation. He 
always refuses, returning the checks blank. 
Recently the Austrian Government, con- 
vinced after prolonged investigation that 
the Pencil Man is no cheat, rebated him 
two-thirds of certain taxes which he had 
paid in ignorance of a clause in the law 
permitting him to claim exemption. 


CHINA 


Manchuria in the Vise 

Ever since Chinese authorities seized 
the Soviet-operated Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way (Time, July 22) and expelled Com- 
munist agents from Manchuria, Chinese 
and Russian soldiers have scowled at each 
other across Manchuria’s barren border, 
occasional shots, made desultory 
raids. Last week tension snapped. Soviet 
strategists, choosing a moment when civil 
war wracked half of China, sent four 
modern divisions, complete with tanks, 


from Vladivostok, two east from Chita to 
clamp Manchuria in a Soviet vise. 

In Hailar, first important town occupied 
by the Russians last week, correspondents 
reported 12,000 Chinese casualties, lines 
of demoralized troops fleeing for the in- 
terior, looting as they went. In Dalai Nor 
several hundred terrified coal miners took 
refuge at the bottom of a shaft before the 
Soviet advance. Soviet troops stopped the 


gees gathered at all stations along the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. Special trains 
chuffed back and forth, rushing Chinese 
citizens to safety, making no effort to 
coliect fares. 

Earlier in the week President Chiang 
Kai-shek left Honan where he had been 
directing operations against the People’s 
Army (northern rebels, supposedly under 
the direction of Generals Feng Yu-hsiang 
and Yen Hsi-shan) for Nanking. Follow- 
ing the Soviet invasion of Manchuria came 
a second report: military leaders of all 
Chinese factions had ceased fighting, con- 
cluded a speedy truce to present a united 
front against the Russians. 
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. JAPAN 


Gold Between Cocoons 

The quietest period in Japan’s fiscal 
year is the winter months between the old 
and new silk cocoon crops.* Bearing well 
in mind fragile, brown, papery cocoons, 
Finance Minister Junnosuke Inouye last 
week chose Jan. 11, 1930 as the date for 
putting Japan’s currency (yen) back on a 
stabilized gold basis. 

The stabilization credits of $25,000,000 
each in favor of the Imperial Government 
were opened at New York and London las) 
week by J. P. Morgan & Co. with U. S. 
and British associates. That Japan can 
stabilize on so small a credit—Britain 
required $300,000,000 when she stabilized 
in 1925—is due partly to the fact that 
Tokyo is so far from other gold marts 
that a wide spread always gapes between 
parity of the yen and the point at which 
it would be profitable to ship out gold. 
Since Sept. 12, 1917 gold exports from 
Japan have been forbidden but the em- 
bargo will be lifted simultaneously with 
formal stabilization. 


CUBA 
Eyes Front 


In Havana last week Mayor Miguel 
Mariano Gomez signed a city ordinance 
forbidding the use of rear view mirrors in 
taxicabs. Citizens had complained that cab 
drivers were using the mirrors for “the 
impudent eyeing of the pulchritude and 
behavior of passengers.” Safe therefore 
from the impudent eyes of Cuban cab- 
drivers was U. S. Ambassador Harry F. 
Guggenheim, who last week presented his 
credentials to President Gerardo Machado 
as successor to Ex-Ambassador Col. Noble 
Brandon Judah. 


PERU 


Bantamweight Retrenches 

With lips that drooped as ruefully as 
his white whiskers, President Augusto B. 
Leguia last week formed the words: “All 
contracts for construction of roads in the 
Republic will be suspended from the first 
of December 1929, during 1930. 

Reason: Treasury funds are running 
low. It has proved impossible to raise a 
foreign loan to complete the Leguia good 
roads program. 

Told by the President last week that 
the Treasury simply must have some extra 
money, the Congress promptly voted 4 
10% tax on its own salaries and on those 
of all other public servants, including 
Peruvian diplomats abroad. 

Though a bantamweight like the King 
of Italy, President Leguia of Peru is big 
in ideas, ripe in judgment. If he has 
temporarily overreached Peru’s ability te 
build roads, he can be depended on to find 
a sound solution, can count as he did last 
week on the loyalty of Peruvians, who for 
13 years have prospered under his benevo- 
lent Dictatorship. 


*In Japan silkworms breed twice a year (April- 
May & July-August), in most other countries 
where they are raised, only once, In parts ol 
India and China breeding is almost continuous, 
but quality of the silk degenerates as hatchings 
increase. 
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Dobu ong to be 


DIFFERENT ? 


Then make yourself over 
into a “Pleasure Pirate”. Oh 
yes, it can be done! And you'll 
have the gayest, happy-go-lucky 
time in the world. All you have 
to do is —step up the gang- 
plank of the Reliance or Reso- 
lute. Presto! You are a Pleasure 
Pirate — off to the West Indies 
and the Spanish Main in search 
of treasure — not of pirate gold 
— but of health and happiness. 

Enjoy the balmy climate and 
the matchless beauty of the 
tropical isles of the Caribbean. 


6 Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimag 1S 
from NEW YORK on 
Dec. 17—16 Days (Two Cruises) 
Jan.4—16 Days Jan. 23—27 Days 
Feb,22—27 Days March 26—16 Days 
S. S. RELIANCE 
S. S. RESOLUTE 


Rates $200 up and $300 up 
Illustrated literature on request 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
39 Broadway ILENE New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, San F rancisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Mon- 
teal, Winnipeg, Edmonton or local tourist agents. 
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TIME 
ART 


Steichen* 


The late great John Pierpont Morgan 
once sat for his portrait. Because he sut 
impatiently, badly, the painter wanted a 
photograph to help him. Banker Morgan 
agreed to allow a photographer just two 
minutes for the job. The next day he 
arrived punctually to find Photographer 
Edward J. Steichen, 27, waiting for him. 
Mr. Steichen had been there for a half- 
hour studying lights and shades, posing 











| the janitor of the building in the chair 
| where Banker Morgan would sit. Briskly 


he shunted the sitter to his seat. Banker 
Morgan sat down, glared into the lens. 
Snap. One picture was taken. Said 
Steichen: 

‘“‘“Now—would you please sit a little 





| ture. 





| had ever seen. 
| him, he declared he had never seen it be- | 





| Brace & Co. ($25). 





differently? Just swing your head around 
and we’ll have it.” 

Mr. Morgan moved his head around, 
then swung it back into the identical posi- 
tion. But Photographer Steichen had got 
what he wanted—his subject had relaxed. 
It was the same pose, but more naturally 
and easily arrived at. Snap. Another pic- 
Exactly two minutes had elapsed. 

“T like you, young man. I think we’ll 
get along first rate together.” He arose 
and as he departed took out a wad of 
bills, flipped five $100 notes to the painter. 

“Give this to the young man,” he said. 

When Photographer Steichen next saw 
Banker Morgan, he showed him prints of 
the two pictures. Banker Morgan liked 
the first, tense pose, ordered a dozen 
copies. The second, Photographer Stei- 
chen’s favorite, showed the subject loom- 
ing characteristically massive out of Rem- | 
brandtesque shadow. A trick of light made 
the chair arm look like a broad, naked 
knife in Banker Morgan’s hand. Banker 
Morgan looked at this picture, tore it in 
shreds. 

Back to his studio went Photographer 
Steichen, sorely nettled. He labored over 
the second plate until he got a fine, en- 
larged print. He showed it around. Every- 
body liked it. Belle da Costa Greene. 
able Morgan librarian, pronounced it the 
greatest portrait of her boss which she 
When she showed it to 


fore, authorized her to buy it. She made 
a bid of $5,000 to famed pioneer Photog- 
rapher Alfred Stieglitz (Time, Feb. 25). 
then editor of Camera Work, who owned 
the print. He refused. She then begged 
Photographer Steichen for another print. 
For three years he too refused. 

“It was my childish way of getting 
even,” he later said. 

Photographer Steichen was born in 
Milwaukee in 1879, son of a copper miner 
and a milliner. His boyhood was spent 
doing odd jobs. He was the first bicycle | 
messenger in Milwaukee. Because he liked 
to draw and had bought a camera with 
his savings, he was apprenticed at 15 to 
American Lithographing Co., where, for 
three dollars a week, he washed spittoons, 
swept floors. Soon he was drawing ad- 





*STEICHEN 
brother-in-law 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER—by his 
Poet Carl Sandburg—Harcourt, 


Jour haggage may 
never he lost 
or damaged- 





BUT—it costs so little to 
have the peace of mind 
which a North America 
Personal Effects policy 
gives you! Maximum 
protection— minimum 
cost. Ask your insur- 


ance agent or broker. 


North America 
agents are listed in 
the Insurance sec- 
tions of Bell classi- 
fied telephone 
directories under 
“INSURANCE 
co. OF NORTH 
AMERICA.” 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 
Founded 1792 





iat ir 
! Insurance Co. of North America ; 
! 1600 Arch Street 1 
1 Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. T 12 : 
1 
a ee Ad ; 
i 1 
1 Street__ - fhe 4 ; 
1 

" i 
; I as ns Ses 
: wants information on Personel H 
1 Effects Insurance. J 
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vertisements. Most famed was his large 
poster of a voluptuously reclining lady 
with the legend, “Cascarets; they work 
while you sleep.” 

Meantime he took photographs and 
sent them to exhibitions. He had learned 
how to get suffused-light effects by spitting 
on the lens, how to jar the camera for 
double-vision. But he quickly abandoned 





THE LATE J. P. MorcAN 
. . tore himself to shreds. 


these “arty” expediencies. His work came 
to the notice of Alfred Stieglitz who then, 
as ever, was championing rebel art-causes. 
In the New York Camera Club Steichen 
met Stieglitz. He showed his work and 
Stieglitz, delighted, bought some pr:nts 
at $5 each. 

In Paris Steichen met the late great 
Sculptor Auguste Rodin. The two became 
fast friends. Steichen journeyed around 
France photographing people of repute 
and of no repute. When he finally de- 
cided that photography, not painting, was 
his metier, he bonfired all his canvases. 

When the War came he was made a 
U. S. Colonel, chief of the Photographic 
Section of the Air Service. Under him 
were 55 officers, 1,000 men. They flew 
over German lines, “shot” the enemy ter- 
ritory. 

Today Edward Steichen is the highest- 
paid photographer in the country. For his 
cold cream and lotion ads, his celebrities 
for the Condé Nast smartcharts Vogue 
and Vanity Fair, he often receives $1,000 
a print. To his Manhattan studio have 
gone such notables as Henry Louis 
Mencken, Greta Garbo and Gloria Swan- 
son. 

At 50 Steichen is tall and kinetic. He 
speaks with the shade of an accent, is 
didactic, extremely fussy. He believes that 
most fine art has been accomplished for a 
price and has no patience with “art for 
art’s sake.” He may spend hours for his 
own pleasure posing a grasshopper until he 
gets a superb metallic-looking magnifica- 
tion of the insect, or picturizing scores of 
flower-pots in a wheelbarrow (his favorite 
photograph) because they suggest a queer 
infinitude of curves, or revealing a dark 
moth in awesome shadows (“Diagram of 
Doom”). 


THE THEATRE 








New Plays in Manhattan 


Your Uncle Dudley introduces Walter 
Connolly as a smalltown sport and civic 
hero whose services promoting bazaars and 
festivals have won him a collection of 
loving cups from the grateful citizenry. 
This infantile and lovable fellow’s desire 
to marry a Danish beauty depends oni ‘his 
niece’s winning $5,000 in a singing contest. 
How the prize was lost but Mr. Connolly’s 
bride was won is a story which becomes 
a bit too long in the last act. It involves, 
however, some excellent villainy on the 
part of the niece’s mother (Beatrice Terry, 
niece of the late great Dame Ellen Terry) 
as well as homely humors by her grand- 
mother (Mrs. Jacques Martin). Mr. Con- 
nolly is frequently ludicrous as_ the 
thwarted swell who buys a malacca stick 
but is forced to hide it in his trouser leg 
until he gets out of sight of his less ex- 
travagant relatives, 


—_o— 


A Ledge. Four business partners hold 
a sombre conference. One of them has 
stolen some of the firm’s securities and 
the evidence points to the handsome, here- 
tofore spotless Richard Legrange. Bearing 
in mind the ordeals by fire and water with 
which savage tribesmen test virtue, the 
businessmen devise an ordeal by dizziness 
for Legrange. He must walk from one 
window to another along a four-inch ledge 
on the outside of the building which, at 
that point, is 200 feet above ground. If 
he falls, his death will be announced as 
suicide; if he accomplishes the feat the 
whole matter will promptly be forgotten. 
Needless to say, Legrange treads the ledge 
safely, guilty only of shielding a woman’s 
guilt. The harrowing quality of the ledge 
scene fails to mitigate Playwright Paul 
Osborn’s long, tedious stretches. This 
idle melodrama is the second presentation 
of the New York Theatre Assembly which, 
sponsored by wealthy, smart Manhattan- 
ites, exists to present “amusing plays, in 
an intimate theatre, before a_ selected 
audience.” A Ledge follows an exceed- 
ingly short-lived comedy called Lolly 
(Time, Oct. 28). 








It Never Rains. What with a Donovan 
family from Boston who visit a Rogers 
family in Los Angeles, a subsequent inter- 
family love affair, and plenty of old jokes 
about California climate and real estate, 
the fabric of this play is mere burlap. One 
shining thread is woven through it in the 
fat shape of Mrs. Rogers’ girlhood suitor 
who returns wealth, laden with bon-bons, 
declaring: “With me, everything is a mes- 
sage to Garcia!” 


———e 





Claire Adams depicts the Jobian trials 
of a young newspaperman who is per- 
suaded by his bride to leave spacious Waco, 
Tex., for a one-room flat in Manhattan. 
The city’s restless vastitude soon under- 
mines his ambition; he is unable to write 


his novel, is too frequently in need of 
sleep. Meanwhile his wife experiments 
with a wealthy fellow, gets in deeper and 
deeper, is finally implicated in a knife 
murder which her husband is sent to 
report. It is a sordid, ordinary tragedy, 
conceived and acted without much imagi- 
nation. 


a 


A Primer for Lovers. Playwright 
William Hurlbut once concerned himself 
with such austere subjects as the psycho- 
logical borderland between religion and 
sex (Bride of the Lamb). In his newest 
play austerity has given way to ribaldry, 
sex is uncomplicated by religion. Man- 
hattan dramacritics hailed it as bald, un- 
blushing. Some of them inclined to con- 
sider it dull. This judgment, if you are not 
lulled to sleep by a series of marches and 
countermarches in boudoir land, is open 
to dispute. For despite its tail coats, 
pajamas and cocktails, the play is a pun- 
gent pastry out of the same sort of oven 
as produced the Restoration comedies. 

Unctuous Robert Warwick appears as a 
wealthy gentleman who yearns after a 
lovely virgin (Rose Hobart) but gets in- 
stead the wife of one of his friends through 
her own chicanery in a darkened room. 
This lady’s husband is in turn involved 











ALISON SKIPWORTH 
. Pe] 
“One gets the breath of Eros blowing m. 


with Mr. Warwick’s wife and the virgin 
moves safely toward matrimony with a 
gracious man-about-town. The bedroom 
doors are all well oiled; they function 
silently, ceaselessly. What philosophy the 
play contains issues from the mouth o! 
matronly Alison Skipworth as a Long 
Island Wife of Bath. Early in the evening 
she observes: “There is a spirit of unrest 
in the air, and one feels the breath of Eros 
blowing in from the garden.” Later she 
delivers a homily on the piquancy of Victo- 
rian underwear. She also says: “I often 
sit and wonder what one could do nowa 
days to be déclassé.” 
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Strings 


Two famed European string quartets 
recently made U. S. débuts: 


Aguilar Lutes. Some years ago a 
Spanish gentleman, by name Don Fran- 
cisco Aguilar, was returning home after 
one of his days spent as royal physician 
at the Court of young King Alfonso. 
Passing through one of Madrid’s ancient, 
crooked streets in the still twilight, he 
stopped to listen to a blind musician. The 
man’s face was tinted and seamed like 
a Rembrandt burgomaster’s. The instru- 
ment on which he played was even more 
unusual. Most people would have called 
it an outlandish guitar or mandolin. But 
Don Francisco, cultivated, scholarly, knew 
it for a lute.- 


From the 20th Century point of view 
the lute is antique, almost obsolete.* Its 
name is derived from the Arabic al’ud (the 
wood). It is akin to the biblical instru- 
ment called the psaltery. 


The lute had its heyday from the 14th 
to the 17th Century. It has a pear-shaped 
body built of pine or cedar staves pieced 
together like the crescent divisions of a 
melon. Its neck (lengths varied) has a 
fretted keyboard over which are stretched 
perhaps four, perhaps as many as 24 gut 
strings. Lutanists (musicians who play the 
flute are flautists; musicians who play the 
lute are Jutanists or lutenists) plucked or 
twanged the strings either with their 
fingers or a- plectrum. Because of its 
spoon-shaped body the instrument cannot 
be confused with the modern guitar which 
has a flat bottom joined to the sound board 
by separate ribs. In appearance it is more 
like the mongrel, wire-strung mandolin. 


All these things the late Don Francisco 

Aguilar knew. He had once made a study 
of the lute and its literature. He was 
further aware that Johann Sebastian Bach 
had written for it, that, Georg Friedrich 
Handel as late as 1720 had made a part 
for it in his Esther. He remembered, too, 
that a Granadan, Baltasar Ramirez, had 
been the greatest lute virtuoso in 16th 
Century Europe; that the art of lute play- 
ing had supposedly died in 1790 with the 
German Christian Gottlieb Scheidler. 
Hence he listened with a peculiar apprecia- 
tion to the music of the blind man. He 
went home, spoke enthusiastically of its 
Sweetness and its delicacy. Soon after 
four lutes were ordered for the Aguilar 
household and the four children, Ezequiel, 
Pepe, Paco and Elisa, were set to practis- 
ing. 
_ Today in Europe the young Aguilars are 
lamed. Ezequiel is the eldest although it 
would be difficult to tell, so much alike 
ate they with small sleek heads, black pop 
tyes. But Ezequiel is the leader, plays the 
first lute, shows his authority by wearing 
Wherever he goes a flowing Spanish capa. 


As musicians their reputations are 
uniquely and indissolubly bound into one. 
hey are the only famed lutanists in the 


a 


*When Soprano Maria Jeritza made her Metro- 
Politan Opera début in Erich Wolfgang Korn- 
told’s Tote Stadt, Manhattan was scoured for a 
Property” lute called for in the book. No lute 
could be found; a guitar was used instead. 


world. Spanish Composers Manuel de 
Falla, Isaac Albeniz and Joaquin Nin have 
written music for them. Paris, London, 
Brussels have applauded their playing. 
Fortnight ago they made their U. S. début 











AGUILARS 
(EZEQUIEL, PACO, PEPE, ELISA) 


Their father listened to a blind man. 


in Manhattan. Last week seven other 
cities heard them—Boston, Princeton, 
N. J., Greencastle, Ind., St. Louis, Lake 
Forest, Ill., Chicago, Providence. The 
verdict everywhere was the same: that 
here are musicians possessed of immacu- 
late technique and a fine, poetic sense of 
unity. Lutes if played by lesser artists 
drop into the plunking monotony of man- 
dolins, but the Aguilars make music 
marvelous for smooth, glowing patterns. 

The Lener String Quartet comes 
from Budapest. Its members are Jeno 
Lener, first violin, Joseph Smilovits, sec- 
ond violin, Sandor Roth, viola, Imre Hart- 
man, ’cello. They played in the Budapest 
Royal Opera until the outbreak of the 
1919 Revolution when they retired to a 
distant Hungarian village, devoted them- 
selves for two years to the cult of chamber 
music. Now the Lener is one of the world’s 
first string organizations. In Manhattan 
last fortnight its tender, lush playing of 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven won noisy 
approval from the audience, superlatives 
from critics; made recent performances by 
the London String Quartet seem over- 
fastidious, bloodless by comparison. The 
Roth Quartet, however, also from Buda- 
pest, remains for most critics unrivaled for 
its flawless finesse. 


—_©-—_———- 


Taylor Predicament 


When a manufacturer accepts an order, 
whether it be to his liking or not, that or- 
der must be filled. In such a curiously 
commercial predicament is Deems Taylor, 
manufacturer of musical criticism and 
music. After his King’s Henchman had 
had a fair success three years ago, he 
was commissioned to write a second opera 
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for the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Since that time he has ostensibly been 


a musical handyman, editing Musical 
America, which under his régime went 
bankrupt, writing miscellaneous articles 
for magazines, expounding opera on the 
radio (Time, Nov. 18). In secret he has 
struggled with thé commissioned opera. 
His first choice of subject was Gandle 
Follows his Nose, short story by his one- 
time (New York World) colleague Col- 
yumist Heywood Broun. Last spring he 
announced that he had shelved Gandle 
in favor of Street Scene (Time, March 
18), current Pulitzer-prizewinning play 
by Elmer Rice, about Manhattan tene- 
ment life. Last week he announced that 
he had again changed his mind, that he 
is now moulding a libretto from George 
Louis Palmel la Busson Du Maurier’s 
novel Peter Ibbetson, famed in the stage 
version acted by John Barrymore and Con- 
stance Collier. Metropolitan Director 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza has approved his last 
choice, ordered the opera complete and 
ready for delivery by spring. 


A 
———e —__ 
VV 


Mussolinic Opera 


Early this month in Italy a royal decree 
announced that Milan’s famed La Scala 
opera would henceforth be under govern- 
ment control, that a Fascist commissioner 
would dictate its programs, the selection 
of artists. Many there were in Italy and 
the U. S. who linked this news with the 
resignation last fall of Arturo Toscanini 
after nine years as La Scala director. He, 
it is said, foresaw the Fascist rule. He, it 
is known, can brook no interference with 
a musical enterprise under his direction.* 

—§ 


4, 





Sorry Paderewski 

Early this fall the music world worried 
while Ignace Jan Paderewski, 69, under- 
went an operation for appendicitis in 
Switzerland (Time, Oct. 7). It marveled 
when he later announced that he would 
keep U. S. concert engagements scheduled 
for the winter and spring. Last week, how- 
ever, he cabled his U. S. manager, George 
Engles: 

“After second phlebitis, though feeling 
much better, am still in bed. Traveling 
December practically impossible. Practic- 
ing at present unthinkable. Considering 
circumstances, tour should be postponed 
until next season. Inexpressibly sorry to 
have caused so much trouble and disap- 
pointment.” 


Oltrabella 


Musetta in Puccini’s Bohéme should be 
a kittenish, sweet-voiced soubrette. Italian 
Soprano Augusta Oltrabella, making her 
début at Manhattan’s Metropolitan Opera 
House, was kittenish enough but her voice 
was frequently hard, shrill, piercing. 





eS 


*Last week one of proud Toscanini’s concerts 
with Manhattan’s Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra was attended by proud Leopold Stokow- 
ski, conductor of the Philadelphia Symphony, 
who went backstage to congratulate Toscanini 
during intermission. The Italian is near-sighted. 
He peered blankly at his famed Polish visitor, 
who said: 


“Don’t you recognize me, Maestro? I am 
Stokowski.” 
Said Tos¢anini: ‘Then put’on your hat or 


you'll catch cold.” 
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N DS to meet diversified 


investment needs 


Recent events in the speculative markets have thrown out in 

















\\s striking relief the dependable investment qualities of high 
Sy ) grade bonds. As the backbone of an investment structure, 
Tl bonds, as always, are the first choice of the true investor. 









aa 4 The recent up-turn in bond prices has not progressed so 
mitt far but that yields from sound bonds are still relatively high. 
Alert and experienced investors are taking advantage of the 
situation to obtain an attractive rate of investment income. 







The issues listed below are examples of the values avail- 
able in the current bond market. Our complete list affords 
even greater variety from which to select bonds to fit your 


‘ : needs, whether for a large and diversified 
NOW at attractive yields account or for a single investment. 


















INDUSTRIAL Approx. UTILITY Approx. MUNICIPAL Approx. 
Yield Yield Yield 
The Texas Corp. 5s, 1944 . . . 5.00% Commonweaith Edison Co. Aurora, Ill., 434s, 1946. . . . « 4.40% 






(Chicago) 4%s, 1956 . . . 4.83% Akron, Ohio, 54s,1944 ... . 4.50% 
West Penn Power Co. 5s, 1956 . 4.97% West Allis, Wis., 4%8,1942-49 . 4.50% 
Chicago South Park Dist. 





Galveston Wharf Co. 5%s, 1954. 5.50% 
Peabody Coal Co. 53,1953 . . . 6.08% 





Central Illinois Pub. Serv. Co. 



































Chicago Daily News, Inc. 68,1936 . 6.20% Pm , i, Maia 4.50% 
‘The Cudahy Packin So: cis. 37 6. 26, 5s, 196 “a 2 Sie a oe 5-15 % ; 8, fe ‘ . va “2 i ee . 0 
di Ir P C 6. vg 6 rs ’  Niorthern Indiana Pub. Ser. Co. Irving Park District, Chicago 
penny ont ES09: » SF 7 ae ee 5.15% 58, 1934-45 +--+. 4+55-4-50% 
i Mas 6 6.509 e* ‘ i 22-0 Ca 
whe Bomnkk Feb. Cov Sfha 1998 S909 gia gay Co. of North, Ill Litle Rock, Ask., $s, 1933-59 4-85-4087 
Hearst Magazines, Inc. s%s, 1962 5.189% Cuyahoga County, Ohio(Cleveland) 
Z . . 7.00-6.509 fits ap a a ' ; el eG Site! ay 65 
wg wenn > wie 5° Je Interstate Pub. Serv. Co. 5s, 1956 5.20% __ 3 ms ~~. te. 4.05% th 
Fox Film Corp. 6s, 1930 . . . . 7.12% ‘ Louisiana, State of, §s,1938 . . . 4.70% 
Shinitiin te Canis Paik Co. Central Vermont Pub. Serv. Corp. New Orleans, La. ie 
6s, 1950 8 745% ah <a cgsBa: 525% 4148, 1931-79 - - + 4.90-4.70% th 
Resin one Ref Co ale ‘ a - bo as Lexington Water Power Co. 58,1968 5.40% Arkansas, State of; 58, 1931-56 « 4.75% 1 
»P Pie sal dy sac a West Texas Utilities Co. 5s, 1957 5.45% City of Chicago, 6s, 1930. . Jee 5+75% de 
REAL ESTATE St. Joseph(Mo.) Water Co. 58,1941 5.53% Dallas, Texas, City & County of, ke 
TG er ee Z sya 5960, 8040958 6 on ss s 5+75% | 
500 Fifth Avenue, Inc Gatineau Power Co. 58,1956 . . 5.55% F 
N ‘ity) 6%s P Monongahela West Penn Pub. FOREIGN 2 
(N. Y. City) 6%s, 1949 . . 6.50% g sat ake : me 
Hotel St. George (Brooklyn, N.Y.) Ser. Co. 5%8, 1953 -- + + 5-57% Danish Consolidated Mun. Loan a 
5348, 1940-43 as 6.50% Public Service Co. of Col. 6s, 1946 6.06% D Re ol ° (Ni 7 j ss + 553% der 
Seite Res he Met: ¢ ‘ : ept. o ershus(JNorway 
La Salle-Wacker Bldg. Corp. (Chicago) Florida Power Corp. 5%, 1979 . 6.23% ESP ae 6.04% “ 
Sl; BOGE « ssc ww 4 6.50% Chicago, North Shore & Milw. Republic of Chile 63,1961. . . . 6.86% play 
North American Funding Corp. R. R. Co. 5s, 1936. - - - 6.43% Commerz& Privat Bank (Germany) mu 
Db MOND) 5. bose ki ue 6.50% Cities Service Gas Co. 5%s, 1942 7.69% Chee, BORTs)| « wie Ske So. 4 8.65% "1 
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Prosperity Pledgers 


“I WILL APPRECIATE IT IF YOU 
WOULD MAKE IT CONVENIENT TO 
ATTEND A SMALL CONFERENCE IN 
MY OFFICE ON THURSDAY MORN- 
ING AT 1to O'CLOCK TO DISCUSS 
MATTERS CONNECTED WITH MY 
STATEMENT OF LAST SATURDAY 

“HERBERT HOOVER” 

Philip H. Gadsden, president of the Phil- 

adelphia Chamber of Commerce, received 































































































































Keystone 


PRODUCER ForpD 
. a Serious withdrawal of brains.” 


this telegram, hastily ‘made it conven- 
ient” to go to Washington. For ‘my 
statement of last Saturday” was, as all 
the world knows, President Hoover’s an- 
nouncement of a series of conferences to 
devise means of preventing the Stockmar- 
ket decline from affecting U. S. business. 

Before leaving Philadelphia, Mr. Gads- 
den told reporters: “We will go to the 
meeting prepared to bring back to busi- 
nessmen here full details of the Presi- 
dent’s plan and the steps we can take to 
make it more effective.” These steps 
turned out to be a State conference and 
plans by Philadelphia ‘for $65,000,000 
municipal work. 

Thus did a powerful city, a rich state, 
cooperate with the President. Other co- 
operation by the end of the week was evi- 
dent in an imposing list of pledgers and 
pledges, including: 

Leading employers: No reduction of 
Wages. 

Labor representatives: No agitation for 
higher wages. 

_U. S. Chamber of Commerce: Forma- 
tion of a permanent national economic 
council to deal with emergencies. 

Railway and industrial leaders: Ex- 
penditure on improvement and expansion. 

Federal Reserve: Cheaper credit. 

Congress: Bipartisan support of the pro- 
Posed $160,000,000 reduction in Federal 
Income taxes. 

Treasury Department: Enlargement of 


public building program from limit of 
$248,000,000 to $423,000,000. 

James John Walker: Quick com- 
mencement of New York City’s $1,000,- 
000,000 construction plan. 

Interstate Commerce Commission: 
Prompt action on the railroad consolida- 
tion question. 

Interdepartmental Sub-Committee : 
Awards of 15 ocean mail contracts by Jan. 
I, requiring $200,000,000 ship construc- 
tion. 


Such guarantees that the wheels of busi- 
ness would not slow down under the sud- 
den loads of Loss & Fright could be 
created only by a powerful force. To ob- 
tain that force President Hoover (while 
Statistician Babson shouted that Congress 
should adjourn, go home, allow the Presi- 
dent to act alone) summoned the strang- 
est gathering to come to Washington since 
the ‘“dollar-a-year” men of the War. 
Merchants, Bankers, Manufacturers, 
flocked into the Cabinet Room, heard 
the President’s plea, discussed the situa- 
tion informally, pledged their support. 


Although to the conference of indus- 
trialists and merchants* there came more 


*At the conference of industrialists and mer- 
chandisers were: 

Secretary of the Treasury Andrew William 
Mellon 

Secretary of 
Lamont 

Henry Ford 

Julius Rosenwald, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Clarence Mott Woolley, American Radiator 
Co. 

Walter Clark Teagle, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey 

Owen D. Young, General Electric Co. 

Matthew Scott Sloan, New York Edison Co. 

Eugene Gifford Grace, Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Myron Charles Taylor, U. S. Steel Corp. 

Alfred Pritchard Sloan Jr., General Motors 
Corp. 

Pierre Samuel du Pont, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Walter Sherman Gifford, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

Samuel Wallace Reyburn, Lord & Taylor 

Jesse Isidor Straus, R. H. Macy & Co. 

William Butterworth, U. S. ‘Chamber of Com- 
merce 

E. J. Kulas, Otis Steel Co. 

George McCully Laughlin, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. 

A. W. Robertson, Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Redfield Proctor, New England Council 

Philip S. Gadsden, Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce 

Ernest T. Trigg, Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee of Philadelphia 

Henry Mauris Robinson, California Develop- 
ment Board 

Julius Howland Barnes, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce 

Railroad executives who met with the President 
were: 

Richard Henry Ashton, American Railway As- 
sociation 

William Wallace Atterbury, Pennsylvania 

John Joseph Bernet, Chesapeake & Ohio 

Patrick Edward Crowley, New York Central 

Agnew Thompson Dice, Philadelphia & Read- 
ing 

Fairfax Harrison, Southern Railway 

Leonor Fresnel Loree, Delaware & Hudson 

Jeremiah Milbank, Southern Railway 

John Jeremiah Pelley, New York, New Haven 
& Hartford 

Fred Wesley Sargent, Chicago & Northwestern 

Hale Holden, Southern Pacific 

Unable to “make it convenient,’ Baltimore & 
Ohio’s Daniel Willard stayed at home suffering 
from bronchitis. 


Robert Patterson 


Commerce 





great executives than to any of the other 
meetings, the most prominent was of 
course Henry Ford. Long has Ford been 
the name symbolic of U. S. mass produc- 
tion, U. S. prosperity. 

Of what Henry Ford said at the meeting 
there is no record. It was only revealed 
that the automobile makers, represented 
by Ford and General Motors’ Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr., were satisfied that 1930 would 
be a normal year. 

While the conferees, except for Julius 
Rosenwald, who came late and stayed late, 
were preparing to go, Motor Maker Ford 
rushed to the lobby where newspapermen 
were gathered, handed them copies of a 
prepared statement. In it he explained 
the market break as the result of a business 
decline caused by two reasons: 1) “There 
was a serious withdrawal [because of 
speculative activities] of brains from busi- 
ness by men who would otherwise have 
been working out better designs for com- 
modities and better methods of manufac- 
ture and planning to put more value into 
their products.” 2) “American produc- 
tion has come to equal and even surpass, 
not our people’s power to consume, but 
their power to purchase. . . .” 

For a solution Mr. Ford proposed: 1) 
“Putting additional value into goods or 
reducing the prices to the level of actual 
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CHAIRMAN LEGGE 


. saw Industry “scraping around.” 
value.” 2) “Starting a movement to in- 
crease the general wage level.” 

Unusual was this Ford statement be- 
cause he alone of the conferees spoke be- 
fore an official White House statement was 
issued, because he openly differed from . 
the President whose position is that there 
has been no business recession, only a 
threat of one. But more unusual and sur- 
prising did it become when Motor Maker 
Ford suddenly went back to the President. 
announced he would increase the wages of 
all his men. 

Because this decision was made some 
time after the conference, one view was 
that it was impromptu, for publicity pur- 
poses. But in any case, the fact was that 
by advancing wages when other employers 
met to see if the present level could be 
kept where it is, Henry Ford again took 

















a solitary stand, maintained his position as 
Most Original U. S. businessman. 

Yet despite his difference with the 
President’s opinion about the condition 
of business, the general note of the Ford 
economic analysis was similar to the 
Hoover position that: Past market breaks 
created caution; caution hurt buying 
power; lack of buying power caused busi- 
ness recessions. Therefore: let the U. S. 
spend freely regardless of security levels. 


At each conference the President sat in 
his regular chair, slouched over in one 
side, smoking a cigar, with his head cocked 
at an attentive angle. In calling the meet- 
ings he showed realization that U. S. Big 
Business, no longer feared, has reached a 
position where it is looked to as the big 
benefactor in times of trouble. Only agree- 
ment of big business to maintain schedules 
can keep U. S. money flowing freely, send 
miners into the earth, steel workers to the 
tops of high buildings, loaded freight cars 
along new steel rails. 

In this agreement was not so much a 
promise of an orgy of unusual spending 
as a pledge not to curtail ordinary expendi- 
ture. In order to keep production up, each 
line of business must be sure other lines 
are running at full schedule. In this way 
did the conference give each leader assur- 
ance that he would be left holding no bag. 
Rumors of curtailment were denied. Mer- 
chant Jesse Isidor Straus of R. H. Macy & 
Co. said it was not true he had laid off 1,- 
200 employes but that he had discharged 
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eANALYZE 
Your Investments Periodically 


apo vigilance is the price of safety. 
As applied to your investments, no mat- 
ter how large or small your list, this means 
a careful analysis at least every six months. 
It is one of the chief functions of our Invest- 
ment Department to aid our clients in this 
important task, and we do it gladly on request. 


Representatives at any of our offices will 
assist you —in person or by mail —if you 
will submit a list of your holdings to them 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLisHED 1888 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Members of the New Y ork, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 


TIME 


28, taken on 200. Other executives spoke 
along the same lines. Alexander Legge, 
Chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
drawled, “It looks as if industry would 
have to begin scraping around to get em- 
ployes instead of laying off anybody.” 
Occupation which will keep employes 
busy became evident when many a 
corporation backed its indefinite pledge to 
“keep going” with definite statements of 
plans. Odds and ends of the week’s many 
announcements included the following: 
@ The Pennsylvania Railroad revealed 
that as part of its $100,000,000 electrifica- 
tion program it will soon order 150 giant 
electric locomotives to cost $16,000,000. 
At the Railway Association meeting in 
Chicago other lines gave estimates of their 
budgets, indicated 1930 railway expendi- 
ture of from $800,000,000 to $1,000,000,- 
000. 
@ Bloomingdale’s, Manhattan department 
store, planned to complete its $5,500,000 
building program in three instead of five 
years. 
q@ Camden, N. J., will employ 60,000 men 
in its $15,000,000 city, county and federal 
building plan. 
@ Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., said its 
president James A. Campbell, increased 
its deposits in local banks so they would 
have funds to lend for constructive busi- 
ness. 
@ American Telephone & Telegraph esti- 
mated its 1930 expenditures for expansion 
at over $600,000,000. United Gas Im- 
provement Co. placed its expansion at 
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$41,000,000, $6,500,000 more than this 
year. Total utility construction during 
1930 was estimated at about $850,000,000. 
Thus will utility companies, blamed as the 
most inflated of all before the break, be 
almost as big benefactors as the railways. 
@ E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., with 
current construction work involving some 
$16,000,000, announced that an additional 
$9,000,000 will be spent in 1930. 
@ “Advertising should go ahead with all 
of its characteristic force,” said Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
in a radio speech. “Advertising . . . is 
one of the most potent of business acceler- 
ations. .. . Any appreciable let-up_ in 
advertising programs would be unquestion- 
ably injurious.” 
« Honor of the first stock offering since 
the break went to Charles V. Bob & Co. 
who headed the marketing of $10,000,000 
units of Federal Neon System, Inc., a 
company which will acquire Rainbow Lu- 
minous Products, Inc., the National Neon 
Agency and the Neon tube business of 
Federal Electric Co., Inc. 
@ Robert Paine Scripps, chief stock- 
holder of the Scripps-Howard chainpapers, 
said his system would soon spend several 
million dollars in building and plant ex- 
tension. 
@ “There will be no curtailment of Wana- 
maker advertising” read part of a full 
page advertisement for the John Wana- 
maker Stores of Manhattan and Philadel- 
phia. “We start distributing the third bil- 
lion dollars of Wanamaker merchandise 
with the faith and action called for by the 
President of the United States.” 
a 
Deals 


Seats. Predictions of a “quiet” market 
for 1930 may mean a safer market but 
will also mean lower commission earnings 
by members of exchanges. Foreshadow 
of this decline in earnings was the sale 
last week of a New York Stock Exchange 
seat for $350,000, $144,000 under the 
price paid for the last seat sold. A New 
York Curb Exchange seat sold last week 
was $100,000 under the previous price, 
bringing to its seller but $150,000. On 
the basis of these new prices the 1,375 
Stock Exchange seats have a valuation of 
$481,250,000, while the 550 Curb seats 
have a total of $82,500,000. 

Cleveland Bank. Seventy-eight direc- 
tors of Central United National Bank of 
Cleveland met for the first time last week. 
thereby formally completing the merger of 
Central National Bank and United Bank- 
ing & Trust Co. Resources of the institu- 
tion come to over $160,000,000, making 
it the largest national bank in Ohio. 


SS 


Asthma 


Many are the smoke, dirt, and odor 
“nuisances” which cause citizens to heckle 
corporations. Last week in Toledo one 
Herbert D. Widmer sued Toledo Seed & 
Oil Co., subsidiary of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., for $25,000. Charge: Castor 
bean dust released by the defendants 
plant caused Plaintiff Widmer to contract 
asthma. Eagerly awaiting the suit’s out- 
come are more than 250 asthmatic Tole- 
dans, some of whom had to drive into the 
country of nights to escape the castor 
bean dust before the City Council recently 
ordered the plant shut. 
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rd bil- Now that North America is turning the great stream of its 


andise ; products to the South—with New Orleans as the gateway to 

by the | the rich markets of Latin America and Southern United 
States—the helpful services of an old established bank like 
The Canal Bank of New Orleans are accentuated. 
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to make more profits 





| Fish, Flesh & Fowl 

Twittering, chirping, trumpeting, yip- 
ping, squawking, grunting, bristling, gib- 
| bering, jittering, wagging, scampering, 
| squeaking, howling, yowling, meowing— 
last week a National Pet show filled Man- 
hattan’s ever sightful and soundful Madi- 
son Square Garden. There were 5,000 
animals of all sizes, shapes, means of 
locomotion. There was a sombre Mon- 
golian dromedary, an Indian baby elephant, 
ocelot (beast), a toucan (bird), a guppie 
(fish). Professor George Yoeger of Brook- 
lyn took Trixie, his dancing, boxing dog. 
From New Jersey went Buster, 18-month- 
old chimpanzee who drinks Coca-Cola, 
hugs his mistress. Mme. Frieda Hempel, 
famed prima donna, wandered among the 
exhibits, her maid following with Master 





Profitless prosperity comes from too much stress on quantity sel- 
ling; too little thought for quality sales to right dealers, at right 
time, at right place, at right price; not enough attention to reduc- 
ing costs in field as well as factory; too little study of markets. 


WHEN to begin? 
bution Service today for your complimentary copy of “More 
Profits in New York.” In your letter outline your special sales 


and distribution problems and you will get with the book 


that describes Bush Distribution Service a special letter telling 
how this service that has made more profits for three thou- 


100 Broad Street 


WHERE to begin? In New York, because it is both a 
quality and quantity market, big enough and good 
enough for you to sell high grade goods for a good 
price and at a low cost. In this metropolitan trading area 
there is concentrated population, big buying power, high 
standards of living and spending. 


HOW to begin? With spot stocks at Bush Terminal in 
New York. This way you delegate to Bush Distribution 
Service experts the whole task of receiving, storing and 
delivering goods. You cut your costs of physical dis- 
tribution. You assure a steady flow of your goods. 
You avoid all the friction and loss of delayed shipments 
and out of stock. This way you remove most of the 
reasons for the “substitution” that you dread — and 
you may benefit by distributors’ substituting your goods 
in place of your competitors . .. for yours will 
always be in stock. This way you can easily secure 


enough distributors and the right variety of outlets. 


sand other manufacturers will help you. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 


Please mention this issue of Time 


Now is none too soon. Write Bush Distri- 


New York, N.Y. 








Toby, the Hempel pomeranian who has 
crossed the Atlantic twelve times, who 
once flew from London to Paris to visit 
his veterinarian. 

Louis Ruhe, famed Manhattan animal 
importer, sent many a truckload of his 
wares including bears, warthogs, porcu- 
pines. When the Ruhe trucksters unloaded 
one slatted crate its inmate, a zebra, 
kicked, crashed its head against the slats, 
stared wildly, piteously about. The ever- 
watchful American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals at once 
ordered the animal’s release. 

One booth contained the famed Tail 
Waggers Club (Time, Nov. 11), which 
offered a dog ensemble, complete from 
military brushes to overcoat, to the most 
popular dog in the show, to be decided by 
public vote. Lord Baltimore, a pekingese, 
won the outfit. Agents were professionally 
addressed as pigeon-men, cat-men, fish- 
men. The pigeon-men traipsed through 
long rows of cages, following taciturn 
judges who pointed metal wands at the 
chosen birds—tumblers, carriers, homers. 
Ella, a parrot, cried: ‘When in Childs do 
as the children do.” Pavlova, stork, 
danced a jig. Socrates, cinnamon bear, 
ponderously spelled out proverbs with 
colored blocks: BE GOOD AND YOULL 
BE LONESOME. EARLY TO BED, 
EARLY TO RISE AND. YOULL 
NEVER MEET ANY PROMINENT 
PEOPLE. Florenz Ziegfeld bought a white 
wolf, not for his daughter Patricia but 
to give to the Boston Zoo. A nameless. 
snarling Montana coyote, exhibited by its 
owner, Fred Smidlap of Lakewood, N. J. 
was said to be “an unusually interesting 
pet.” In a corner of his own slept a skunk. 

Because New York State law prohibits 
the exhibition of cats for more than two 
successive days, last event of the spectacle 
was a cat show. From far and near came 
black, red, cream, chinchilla, silver, smoke 
and brown toms and _tabbies. Judges 
pulled fur, pried open eyes, thumped sides, 
tabulated their conclusions. Best cat 
the show: Lavender Choice of Runnymede. 
blue male. Best of opposite sex: Pansy 
O-So-Bonne, blue-eyed white. Best novice: 
Saxby Silver Miss Floss. Best novice of 
opposite sex: Ming Quong Gam Sing Quah, 
Siamese male. Best two kittens: North- 
ledge Desperado, Azurine Allure of Silvet- 
land. 
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_ CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


The Love Parade (Paramount). When 
Adolphe Menjou, dismayed by the 
prospect of playing in talking films, left 
Hollywood and went to live in Paris, this 
picture, which had been written for him, 
was made over for Maurice Chevalier. A 














Ernst LuUBITSCH 











. sun baths, rye bread, practical jokes. 


finds that his share in the government of 
Sylvania is limited to what he can do in a 
boudoir. It is a boldly amorous, decora- 
tive, at times amusing combination of 
drawing-room farce and Balkan operetta. 
Chevalier does well with songs that would 
be dull under less skillful handling. Direc- 
tor Ernst Lubitsch has arranged handsome 
scenes— marching grenadiers, palaces hung 


with cascades of stairs, a royal wedding in | 


which flowers, lace and plumes seem blown 
into the set from pealing organ stops and 
braying horns. Neither this background 
nor the heavy-footed dialog is well adapted 
to the natural technique, essentially in- 
lormal and Parisian, of M. Chevalier. 
Lubitsch too, who has in the past shown 


propensities for wit, seems at a disad- | 
vantage with his material. Best shot: how | 


the Queen (Jeanette MacDonald) inter- 
prets a salute of 400 cannon. 


People first began talking about Ernst 
Lubitsch when Pola Negri was getting 
popular. He directed her in the pictures 
that made her reputation—Gypsy Blood, 
Montmartre, One Arabian Night. With 
her he made Madame Du Barry, called 
Passion in the U. S., which was credited 
for reviving a vogue in historical costume 
pictures. Son of a Berlin storekeeper, 
Lubitsch learned about acting from a 
Comedian named Victor Arnold and from 
Max Reinhardt, who hired him for a while. 
After the Negri pictures, he showed that 
he was even better at comedy than serious 
things. He colored The Marriage Circle 
with a sophisticated, subtle wit. Last year 
hemade The Patriot. Burly, with a habit 


captain of the Guards who marries a Queen | 




























































International 
Card Recorder 


International 
Master Clock 


VERY UNIT 
UNIFORM 


FFICIENT business 
management requires 
accurate time. It also re- 


quires that accurate time 
be distributed uniformly 
among all departments. 


The International Self- 
Regulating Electric Time Sys- 


tem adequately meets these 
ginteynational stern demands. Its Master 

Clock transmits its own correct 
time unerringly to each unit. Our 
Self-Regulating feature, which is 
exclusively International, auto- 
matically supervises the entire 
system and constantly keeps every 
unit uniform. 
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International 
Job-Time Recorder 





Call, write or ’phone the International office near 
you for a demonstration or more detailed descrip- 
tion of this modern time system. No obligation. 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 


DIVISION OF 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


OTHER DIVISIONS: 
THE TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY DAYTON SCALE COMPANY 


General Offices Branch Offices and 
50 Broad Street Service Stations in 
IW 


New York, N. Y. all Principal Cities 














It requires no 

diet, no vibrators, no 

refraining from sweets—just a 

Bushnell ‘‘ Vertex” File Pocket 

in place of each bulky folder in 
your filing cabinet. 


The remedy is safe, sure, | 
immediate and permanent. 


Slumping, disordered files be- | 
come erect, orderly units. Hid- | 
den indexes become visible. 
Wasted space becomes avail- 
able; quick filing a reality. 





A free trial “Vertex” Pocket 

will be sent to any user of an 

overcrowded, run-down ver- 

tical filing system. 
Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee CUT HERE SSeeteeeeeeeeeeseee 
Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of 

the Bushnell Paperoid “‘VERTEX” File Pocket, as 
described in December 2nd Time. 
Name of Firm 


Address . . 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? . 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N 
13th and Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


TIME 


December 2, 1929 


| of scowling slightly, he likes sun baths, rye | 


} 


| floor.’ ” 
} 


bread, practical jokes. He treats the young 
women working for him with waggish 
irascibility. Complained Miss MacDonald, 
neophyte, last week: 

“When there were some visitors on the 
set he would say, ‘Now Miss MacDonald, 
try to act for a change. Ach, but you are 
a dumb girl!’ When I asked why he had 
engaged me for the role if I were so dumb 
he would say, ‘Ach, I was dumb too, that 
day.’ . . . I wanted to see a finished print 


Lubitsch he would tell me, ‘Don’t be so 
anxious, I’ve cut most of your scenes out. 
There’s plenty of you lying around on the 
hail 

The Saturday Night Kid (Para- 
first play, when it was called Love ’Em and 
Leave ’Em, this was a gentle story about 
some young people who worked in a de- 
partment store—two sisters and the youth 
they were competing for. It has been 


that was advertised at some houses last 
week without a title in the firesign, being 
indicated simply as ‘Clara Bow’s Latest.” 
The Saturday Night Kid is a _ better 
product than such emphasis on its star’s 
drawing-power seems to imply. Although 





| the plot is composed of such familiar ele- 


ments as one sister’s sacrifices for another 


| who repays her by stealing her clothes and 


| her fiancé’s affections, it 


is effective be- 


| cause it gives the well-made, impetuous 


| 





Miss Bow a part that suits her. Between | 


sentimental passages the routine of a great 
U. S. department store is lustily though 
clumsily satirized. Best shot: Store-Owner 
Ginsberg addressing his employes. 

The Kiss (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 
Greta Garbo is in this one. It is silent, yet 
its climax takes place in the locale that 
sound pictures have dealt with more suc- 
cessfully than any other—a murder trial. 
Garbo’s brilliance as one more misunder- 
stood wife is alone responsible for the 
crowds that lined up a block long to see 
it in cities where it was shown last week. 
Her husband is older than she. She kills 
him when he is pummeling a boy who tried 
to kiss her. Her lawyer, who is her real 
lover, convinces the jury that her husband 
committed suicide. Throughout these pro- 
ceedings Greta Garbo wears beautiful, out- 
landish clothes. At times her talent even 
brings a flash of something vital and con- 


vincing to the dull, over-photographed se- | 
quences. Best shot: three cleaning women | 


eating lunch at the judge’s bench after 
session. 

Song of Love (Columbia). 
posure of the difficulties of backstage 
motherhood reaches its dénouement when 
one Buddy Gibson (David Durand) sur- 





| Everything but You,” from a box. He 


| then introduces his parents and himself 
while the cinematic audience applauds 
vigorously. Belle Baker (Momma Gib- 
| son), experienced vaudeville chanteuse, is 


| worth watching except at those moments | 


| when, partially choking down her sobs, 


| she sings. Best shot: the baseball game in | 


| the vacant lot behind the theatre. 


of The Love Parade. Every time I told | 


mount). As Stage Producer Jed Harris’ | 


made into a satisfactory program picture | 


Securities that 
are SAFE! 


Since earliest history, the seal 
has been recognized as the em- 
blem of authority and authentic- 
ity. The great William the 
Conqueror knew its power. 
Under the Norman monarchs 
of England, sealing became a 
legal formality necessary to the 
authentication of a deed. To 
this day the Great Seal (the spe- 
cific emblem of sovereignty) is 
appended only to the most 
important documents such as 
treaties and official acts of state. 


Similarly, the seal of the General 
Surety Company is a symbol of 
authenticity, strength and power. 





An ex- | 


When it is placed ona security, 
orany other obligation, it means 
that that instrument is safe, 
sound and sure and that you are 
relieved of all worry and un- 
certainty. It guarantees to you, 
unconditionally and irrevocably, 
that principal and interest will 
be paid to you when due, and 
that the obligation will be fully 
performed. And this guarantee 
is backed by a capital and sur- 
plus of $12,500,000. 

An interesting booklet “THE SEAL THAT 

CERTIFIES SAFETY” tells vital facts that 

every investor ought to know. A copy #5 


yours forthe asking. Write for a copy to Home 
Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Identify 
Safe 
Investments 





prises both the cinematic and the actual | 
| | audience by singing the theme song, ‘‘Take | 


It appears on Investments Bearing 
General Surety Company’s Irrevoc- 
able, Ironclad Guarantee—backed by 
Capital and Surplus of $12,500,000. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


| Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York 


| y oe a 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Nancy Susan Reynolds, 18, 
daughter of late Tobaccoman R. J. 
Reynolds; and Henry Walker Bagley, 24, 
of Atlanta and Manhattan; at Winston 
Salem, N. C. Fortnight ago her brother 
Zachary Smith Reynolds, 17, married Miss 
Anne L. Cannon, 19, at York, S. C. at 2 
a.m. 


1929 








4» 
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Married. Oliver Morosco, owner of 
Morosco Theatres (Manhattan, Los An- 
geles), producer (Peg O’ My Heart, Bird 
of Paradise); and Helen McRuer, legitim- 
actress; in San Francisco. 

Married. Frank Arthur Daniels, son of 
Wilsonian Secretary of the Navy Josephus 
Daniels; and a Miss Ruth Aunspaugh; at 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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: Married. John Whitten Davis Jr.,* of 
Brooklyn, onetime Princeton football & 
- water polo captain (1927); and a Miss 
1€ Gladys Snell; in Manhattan. 
ei =e 
hs Appointment Declined. Dr. Howard 
a Chandler Robbins, onetime Dean of Man- 
™ hattan’s Cathedral of St. John the Divine; 
to be Protestant: Episcopal Bishop Co- 
To adjutor of Southern Ohio. Reason: He 
ye- was lately elected to the chair of Pastoral 
is Theology at General Theological Semi- 
at nary. “I feel that I should not resign this 
si post except for overwhelming reasons.” 
te. Died. Warwick Greene, 49, president 
- of New England Oil Refining Co.; at Bos- 
ton; after an operation. Onetime (1910- 
of 1915) Director of Philippine Public 
er. Works, he was Director of Rockefeller 
ity, Foundation War Relief Commission 
Ans (1916), served in France and Belgium 
fe, the American Red Cross commission 
are id 6 
un- Died. Grant B. Miller, Chief U. S. 
‘ou, Postal Inspector, who solved many a mail 
bly, theft, including the $2,000,000 robbery | 
‘tl at Rondout, Iil., in 1924 when Postal In- 
wi spector William F. Fahy was revealed as 
and the crime’s “master-mind”; at Washing- 
ully ton. ' 
ntee ’ SS gig, AR : 
wai Died. David Van Schaack, 60, Director 
oi Bureau of Inspection & Accident Pre- 

vention of Aetna Life Insurance Co., a 
AT lounder (1912) and twice president of the 
that National Safety Council, onetime editor of 
y = National Safety News; at Hartford, 
ork. Conn.; after a heart attack. 

Died. Raymond Hitchcock, 64, long- 
tify lime musicomedian (Hitchy-Koo), cinem- 
© actor (Everybody’s Acting); at Beverly 
v Hills, Calif.; of a heart attack. 
al ~ = ¢--— 

Died. Col. Agar Adamson, 65, Wartime 
- (1916-18 ) commander of the famed Prin- 
a tess Patricia Canadian Light Infantry 
by (“Princess Pats”); in London; after an 
0. operation. 

[PANY Died. Daniel Frederick Appel, 72, old- 
sont an to be confused with John William Davis, 


anhattan lawyer, onetime (1924) Democratic 
candidate for President. 
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O;: equal importance with the ap- 
pearance, sturdiness and finish of 
Movable Steel Partitions themselves 
is the organization upon which you 
must depend in the years to come, for 
resetting them, every time you move 
of rearrange your space. 


The Hauserman organization merits 
this confidence. 


For thirteen years our skilled artisans 
under the direction of competent su- 
perintendents have made a record for 
themselves of clean work quickly done. 
When necessity demands, it is not un- 





HAUSERMAN Partitions are made in five 
different types and a hundred different fin- 
ishes. They are adaptable to executive and com- 
mercial offices, institutions and factories. 


You will live a long time 


walk the people 
who service your partitions 


41 


usual for them to rearrange an entire 
office over night. Our inspectors are 
more critical than you are. 


The Product itself in design, construc- 
tion and equipment will prove by 
comparison to be the leader in the 
field. The Company is financially 
strong and engaged exclusively in the 
business of manufacturing and erect- 
ing Movable Steel Partitions. It is one 
upon which you may be glad to de- 
pend for future service. 


Hauserman Partitions are equally de- 
sirable for the single office and for the 
entire building. Return the coupon 
below and we will send you the whole 
story in printed form. 


Planning, Sales and Construction Branches 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI NEWARK 
ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH HARTFORD 
DETROIT WASHINGTON BUFFALO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





The E. F. Hauserman 


Please send me 
The Hauserman 











-On pany mx leveland, Ohio 







Name... 
Street. 
City 


PA 


RTITIONS 


OF MOVABLE STEEL 
OUR THIRTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE IS OF VALUE TO YOU 


wishes the world a Very Merry Christmas. 
Reviving ancient customs, she greets her hol- 
iday-season visitors with cheerfully lighted 
outdoor Christmas trees. Edison Service, 
with magic tapers, illuminates these colorful 
tokens of good-will to man. Insignificant as 
the tiny electric bulbs seem in the vast 
electric service of this metropolis, they con- 
tribute, nevertheless, to the ever-increasing 
use of electricity. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 


‘8. 
Send for1929 Year Book. Stock is listed 
on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 


CUSSION Ta 


SE 


¢ > Perfect Gift 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 
The “Supreme Authority” 


452,000 entries including 408,000 voca- 
bulary terms, 32,000 geographical sub- 
jects, 12,000 biographical entries. Over 
6,000 illustrations and 100 valuable 
tables. 
Send for new richly illustrated pamphlet 
containing sample pages of the New Inter- 
national. FREE if you mention Time. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


Insurance Company 


Growth 


| Ser anger companies increase their assets by three 
distinct methods. This is one of the reasons why their 
securities are among the finest investments. Among the com- 
panies in which Insuranshares of Delaware invests its funds 
all three of these factors are operative to the highest degree. 


In the first plece, the companies make a small profit on their 
underwriting operations. In well managed companies this 
profit is added, year by year, to assets and is not distributed. 
Secondly, insurance companies are required by law to main- 
tain large reserves and surpluses. The income from the in- 
vestment of these funds is, in older companies, always more 
than sufficient to meet dividend requirements and a portion 
remains to be added to the assets. 


Thirdly ,the investments of insurance companies are made with 
a view to enhancement in value as well as to yield and from 
this source alone large gains are frequent in those companies 
maintaining shrewd investment staffs. These gains are not 
distributed as regular dividends but are added to assets also. 


So the companies grow and grow, earning more and more 
each year as their assets increase. Only those showing the 
highest rates of growth are represented in the portfolio of 
Insuranshares Corporation of Delaware. 


Full information about Insuranshares Corporation 
of Delaware upon request. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
of NEW YORK 


Underwriters and Distributors 


49 Wall Street, New York 


San Francisco 


SSS BRS SS DRS SSNS SS 
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| time insuranceman, president of New Eng- 
| land Mutual Life Insurance Co., director 
of Old Colony Trust Co.; in Boston; after 
an illness of several weeks. 
. © 

Died. Harry Hart, 79, president of 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx (clothing); in 
Chicago; of pneumonia. In 1872, with his 
brother Max, he began the firm of Harry 
Hart & Bro. in Chicago. With a brother- 
in-law and Marcus Marx, Hart, Abt & 
Marx was opened seven years later. When 
Levi Abt withdrew from the concern, a 
new partner was taken in and the present 
house established as Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx. The first year (1887) they did a 
$550,000 business; last year, a $35,000,000 
business. Founder Hart survived his part- 
ners. Long interested in educational* and 
social work, he was a faithful donor to 
Jane Addams’ famed Hull House on Chi- 
cago’s West Side. 


, —_o>—_ 
Died. Rear Admiral Henry Ware Lyon, 
84, U. S. N. retired; at Washington; of 
heart disease. Commanding the U. S. S. 
Dolphin, he took part in more engage- 
| ments, captured more prizes than any 
other officer in the Spanish-American war. 
| In 1889 as executive officer of the U. S. S. 
| Trenton he was at Apia, Samoa, when pos- 





session of the island was contested by ' 


Great Britain, Germany, the U. S. When 

| a tidal wave drove ashore the warships of 
the three countries, he ordered his doomed 
ship’s band to play the “Star-spangled 
Banner” while lashed to the rigging. 

Died. Senator Francis Emory Warren 

of Wyoming, 85; of bronchial pneumonia; 
at Washington (see p. 12). 

| Died. Mrs. Edith Emerson Forbes, 87, 
daughter of Transcendentalist Philosopher 

| Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-82), mother 
of onetime (1909-13) Governor-General 

| William Cameron Forbes of the Philip- 

| pines; at Milton, Mass.+ 

| Died. Georges Eugene Benjamin Clém- 
enceau, 88, Wartime Minister of France; 

| of euremic poisoning; at Paris (see p. 25). 

| —o— 

| Died. Louisa Caselli, 108, Italian “nun 
of Piedmont”; at Rome. She had lived 
under nine popes, five kings.** 


Died. Pal, 14, famed cinema bull- 
terrier, in Hollywood; of old age. For ten 
years he chased and threatened the trouset- 
seats of Harold Lloyd, Larry Semon eét al., 
scampered with Hal Roach’s Rascals, 
paralyzed Negro extras, once performed 
with the late Wallace Reid. 


*The Hart, Schaffner & Marx prize for an 
undergraduate economic essay, founded in 1903, 
was won last week by Jean Trepp, Wellesley. 
1929. Subject: “Trade Union Interest in Produc- 
tion.” 

| +Other living Emerson descendants: One son, 
| Edward Waldo Emerson of Concord, Mass., 
biographer and physician. Two grandsons: 
Edward Waldo Forbes, director of Harvard's 
Fogg Museum: Dr. Alexander Forbes, member ol 
the faculty of Harvard Medical School. : 

**The popes: Pius VII (1800-23), Leo = 
(1823-29), Pius VIII (1829-30), Gregory Xx\ 
(1831-46), Pius IX (1846-78), Leo Alu 

| (1878-1903), Pius X (1903-14), Benedict XV 
(1914-22), Pius XI (1922- ). ns 

The kings: Kings of Sardinia Charles Felix 
(1821-31), Charles Albert (1831-49). Kings 
of Italy Vittorio Emanuele II (1849-78); oe 

| bert I (1878-1900), Vittorio Emanuele I 
| (1900- 
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RELIGION 


Malden’s Miracles 


“Please do not kneel. Please, please, 
PLEASE, lady, don’t kneel there! Touch 
the stone and pass along. That’s all that 
is necessary. Pray in the chapel. Move 
along, now. Move along... .” 





All last week the policemen on duty in | 


Holy Cross Cemetery at Malden, Mass.. 
had to admonish, direct and keep moving 
the great throngs who came to touch the 
lowly tomb of Patrick J. Power, a Catho- 
lic Priest dead for 60 years and now, to 
the faithful, a potent worker of healing 
miracles (Time, Nov. 25). 

Attendance in the third week of the 
wonder totalled well above a million. The 
crowds included Chinese, Jews, Irish, Gyp- 
sies, Southerners, Protestants, Boxer Jack 
Sharkey, Negro Boxer Sam Langford. 
So overrun was the cemetery that other 
graves were sadly desecrated, other funer- 
als made impossible. Authorities had 
limited miracle-seeking hours between 7 
a.m. and 5 p. m., then from 2 p. m. to 
5p. m. 

Finally, with another swarming week- 
end at hand, William Henry Cardinal 
O'Connell, Archbishop of Boston, twice a 
visitor to the grave, decided to call a halt. 
Announced his secretary, Monsignor Fran- 
cis A. Burke: “The situation at the ceme- 
tery in Malden has become such that an 
investigation is being made into the whole 
question which has developed there dur- 
ing the past month.” Added Monsignor 
Burke: The gates of the cemetery would 
remain closed except for funerals until 
further notice. Iron workers under the 
direction of the Cardinal’s brother Ed- 
ward, who is superintendent of the ceme- 
tery, fixed stout extra braces to the gates; 
then they were locked. 

Cardinal O’Connell’s action in the mat- 
ter was explained as follows: “By church 
precedent the duty of a Bishop at such 
limes of spontaneous manifestations of 
faith is to stand aloof, whatever might be 
his personal opinions, and to give no evi- 
dence of approval until such time as 
events make it clear that the hand of God 
is at work.” 

The reports of miraculous cures in- 
creased in number if not in clarity. One 
Louis Hanover begged more than $100 
irom the sympathetic crowd, flung down 
his crutches on the grave, cried out that 
he was cured, ran away. The policemen 
caught him, discovered his alias was 
samuel Cohen. He was sent to the work 
lam for four months. Anna Bellard of 
Adams, Mass., made out an affidavit at 
the cemetery office saying she had walked 
ind talked for the first time in five years. 
Twelve-year-old Rita Averman of Man- 


hattan, blind since infancy, thought she | 


‘aw light and moving shapes, etc., etc., etc. 

dra T. Royer, 35, of Manchester, N. J., 
“sited the grave, went home and died of 
4 tumor, 


In France, too, a miracle was reported. 
“ast week General Gaston de Sonis (1825- 
*7), devout Catholic, daring soldier, 
veteran of African campaigns and of the 
Nar of 1870, was being considered as a 
candidate for beatification. The ecclesias- 
Uical tribunal which sat on his case ordered 





“They should inherit 
a dependable income’’ 

























































































































































































Invest today 
for their tomorrow 


Good securities are among the surest and the least 
troublesome income-producers you can possibly leave 
to your dependents. Their income will supplement your 
own personal earnings while’ you live. When you go, 
their income-producing qualities will continue unim- 
paired. 

Let us help you build an investment program which 
will expand as your business and income expand. At 
National City offices in over fifty American cities and in 
important foreign centers you’ will find experienced 
bond men ready to analyze your personal investment 
needs and make suitable recommendations. They have 
contact with investment conditions throughout the 
world, and enjoy an institutional heritage of over 115 
years of financial experience. 


Our current list con- 
tains a wide choice of 


investigated issues. It 





will be sent on request. 


The National City Company 


National Cily Bank Building, New York 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 












































Scovell Wellington 


and Company 





ACCOUNTANTS * ENGINEERS 






110 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
SPRINGFIELD SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 





















In the Land of 
a ‘FT Paso | SUNSHINE 
T v and Better Living 


KINDLY, healthful, outdoor-inviting climate has been an impor- 
tant factor in the development of El Paso...PASS CITY in 
the edge of the Southern Rockies, nearly 4000 feet above sea level. 





IX railroads, six airlines (including trans-con- 
tinental rail-plane service) and ten important 
highways serve El Paso and its fast growing trade 
territory. From El Paso 275 manufacturers and 







% For 22 months El 








—eatieg ar are 150 wholesalers and brokers serve their customers 
THE WHITE on the in West Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and Mexico. 
map of Nation’s Busi- 

ness. El Paso is grow- Here is a pivotal point of the Southern Air route, desig- 
ing, its industries are nated by Army and Navy surveys and chosen by the Graf 
prospering, end there Zeppelin...here an important rail and plane Gateway to 






is room for others. 
May we tell you more 
about El Paso. Use Here in 1929 $15,000,000 in outside capital has been 
the coupon! Today! ° ; ° ° . oge.0 ° ° 
invested in doubling the capacity of utilities and pipelines 
---and $10,000,000 more in other industrial expansions... 
bets wisely placed on the future rapid growth of El Paso. 





Mexico...here safe flying weather 360 days out of the year. 



















20 STORY BUILDING NOW BEING ADDED TO THE EL PASO SKYLINE 













Please send your Inpustriat Division, Chamber of Commerce, 
new booklet: “‘El El Paso, Texas. 

Paso in the Land of 
Better Living” and 
Industrial data to: Address___ 
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disinterment of his body. When the body 
was removed last week from its coffin in 
the crypt of Loigny Church, where it had 
lain since 1887, it was reported to be ina 
“miraculous” state of preservation—no 
rigor mortis, hair and skin “‘as natural as 
in life.” General de Sonis was beatified. 
Res Sees 


Five New Hats 
In a quiet study in the Paris Latin 


| Quarter not far from the grey, ornate pile 
| of the Church of Saint Sulpice, news- 
| gatherers waited last week for Father Jean 





Verdier, a modest little priest who for 
years has guided the thoughts and pre- 


| pared the minds of hundreds of young 


women preparing to take the veil at the 
novitiate school of St. Sulpice. 

“Ma foi, gentlemen,” said Father Ver- 
dier as he entered, clasping his hands in 
front of the sash of his soutane, “I scarce- 
ly know what to say to you, except that I 
have never placed my ambition so high as 
this! I would have greatly preferred to 
continue my work in the school. However 
I accept gratefully the orders of the Holy 
Father, and I will do all in my power to 
fill this high office worthily.” 

It was truly a breathtaking rise. From 
the quiet school, Pope Pius XI had jumped 
Father Verdier over the heads of innu- 
merable Bishops, made him Archbishop of 
Paris. Soon he was to be hatted a Prince 
of the Church and put in charge of the 
Cathedral of Notre-Dame. 

Four other Cardinals were named by 
Pope Pius XI last week to fill some of 
the 13 vacancies in the Sacred College: 
Mgr. Emanuel Gonzales Cerejeira, to be 
Patriarch of Lisbon; Mgr. Luigi Lavitrano, 
to be Archbishop of Palermo; Mgr. Carlo 
Minoretti, to be Archbishop of Genoa; 
Mgr. Joseph MacCrory to be Primate of 
Ireland. 

Each will receive his hat at secret and 
at public consistories fortnight before 
Christmas. To Church diplomats the im- 
portant fact was that of the five new Car- 
dinals, only two were Italians. The tra- 
ditional balance between Italian and non- 
Italian Cardinals in the Sacred College 
which for centuries has assured the elec- 
tion of an Italian Pope was sadly askew, 
standing last week: Italians, 29; non- 
Italians, 33. As there are still eight vacan- 
cies, another consistory will probably soon 
be held, more Cardinals appointed. But 
according to tradition at least four seats n 
the College of Cardinals must remain un- 





filled. 
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—— 





Zion for All? 


To Christians, “Zion” means a holy 


| city not of this world. To Jews, Zion 


connotes a temporal though still only po- 
tential refuge. Political Zionism, begun by 
Theodor Herzl in 1896, not only roused 
the Jewish national consciousness but 
made the world increasingly aware that 
Jews, citizens of every country, had n0 
homeland of their own. After Allenby’ 
last crusade had wrested Palestine from 
the Turk, the Balfour Declaration (1917) 
seemed to recognize Jewish rights to a 
least a share in the modern Canaan. But 
under the rule of the British mandate 
both Jew and Arab were irked. Grow- 
| ing bad feeling culminated in August 
| with the Arab anti-Jewish riots 1n Pales- 
| tine. Last week Dr. Judah Leon Mag: 
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he body nes, Chancellor of Jerusalem’s Hebrew 


coffin in University, sought to pour more oil on 
e it had the subsiding waters of Palestine. Said he: 
be in a “Palestine can never be a Jewish national by 
ion—no home. It will always be an international 


itural as 
satified. 
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bishop of Jupau Leon MAGNES 

| a Prince “Bayonets are repugnant to the spirit of 


ve of the Judaism.” 





a home for Jews, Christians and Arabs | 
amed_ by alike.’ Added Dr. Magnes: Jews must | 
— ¢ renounce the idea of political domination, 
College: should be willing to make Palestine a bi- 
ira, to be national State, a holy land for all nations. 
— Not kindly did Zionists take to these 
Igr. Carlo suggestions. Doar Hayom, Jerusalem 
f — Hebrew daily, immediately demanded | 
rimate 0 Dr. Magnes’s resignation from the Uni- | 
Fi versity.- Said The New Palestine, UV. S. 
secret al oficial Zionist weekly: “Does Dr. Magnes 
ht before imagine that he imbues the Arab leaders 

S the vat ... With a sense of peace and responsi- 
new Car. bility when, as the fruit of their blood- 
The wal thirsty lawlessness, he makes offers and con- 
| and non cessions?” The Day, Manhattan Yiddish 
ey daily, decried Dr. Magnes’s suggestions as | Ex andin File 
etd ‘futile . . . engendered by hysteria.” | we 
dly = Replying, Chancellor + An warned: | Pp 4 
29; = ‘It is impossible to continue as hereto- 
ati lore... . Without this realization the 
we Det Jewish public the world over is bound to 





That is one of the advantages no other file can offer. 
suffer disappointment and disillusionment Even though the drawer may be jammed to capacity, 
in its hopes with regard to the Jewish na- | 9 inches of extra working space is provided automat- 


tional homeland in Palestine. ically by expanding the drawer. The compressor 
T consider the Jewish Palestine worth need not be moved. 
vhile only if made possible on the highest 


tthical plane. The bayonets such as now When the Automatic File is closed the filed papers 


yur seats in 
remain un- 


ns a holy ‘upport the Jewish settlement in Palestine 
Jews, Zion are repugnant to the spirit of Judaism.” 


ill only po- Upholding Chancellor Magnes were Dr. weg 
1, begun by ugo Bergmann, fellow-faculty-member. material is easy to handle or read. 


nly roused and Felestin, an Arab publication. Said Th F ; | ae oa 
“eit sila e new Automatic Steel File is the result of 28 
usness but Felestin: “Had the Zionists attempted to “aga . pene hy 


aware that work out a plan similar to this and in the years of research and manufacturing experience. 
’, on a spirit, Palestine would have been a Structurally, it has no superior. 

Great 4 pF res Tudeh Legn | The new Automatic Steel File Catalog is now ready 

Hion (1917) Magnes. U. S.-born (San Francisco, for distribution. Send for your copy. 

ights to at 877), he took his Ph.D. in Germany 

anaan. But (Heidelberg). Onetime (1905-08) secre- 


ee Mn ermation of American Zion- THE AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 


Sts, onetime (1912-20) Leader of the 
in August Society for the Advancemeat of Judaism, General Sales Offices 


ts in P ales He 1925 he has been Chancellor of the 1324 Steger Bldg. 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
Leon Mag corew University at Jerusalem. | Factory: Green Bay, Wisconsin 112-2-Gray 


are held under compression. Wrinkles and creases 
are ironed out, wasted space is eliminated, and the 





Over town or country, Pacemaker is 
the plane of safety 


.. WITH SAFETY 


Speed 


Pacemaker speed appeals to sports- 
men—convertible to floats 


You want speed in your airplane, but speed only 
where it is combined with safety and efficiency. 
Consider safety foremost. Then efficiency, because 
it means safety plus performance . . . The Bellanca 
Pacemaker speed of 145 miles an hour is as fast as 
you'll wish to fly. With six persons in the com- 
fortable, quiet, beautifully-appointed cabin, secure 
in the knowledge that they are in the safest airplane 
built! Their luggage in the ample aft compartment. 
All told, a payload (with pilot) of 1,235 Ibs., riding 
smoothly behind the Pacemaker’s 300 h.p. Wright 
Whirlwind engine. Air-touring (or any sort of 
flying) in the Bellanca is most certainly an incom- 
parable experience. Let us, or our distributors, any- 
where, arrange a demonstration flight for you. 
Bellanca Aircraft Corporation, New Castle, Delaware. 


Pacemaker Specification: Six-place cabin monoplane. Dual con- 
trol. Luxurious appointments. High speed, 145 m.p.h. 
Cruising speed, 122 m.p.h. Payload (with pilot) 1,235 Ibs. 

As a seaplane, on Edo all metal floats; high speed of 130 
m.p.h.; cruising speed, 110 m.p.h.; payload Cwith pilot) 
1,235 lbs. Both types built under U.S. Dep’t of Commerce 
Approved Type Certificate No. 129. 


The Pacemaker Freighter: Dual control, 34 cu. ft. closed freight 
compartment, seat for 2 passengers and 11 cu. ft. baggage 
compartment. Payload (with pilot) 1,745 lbs. Approved 
Type Certificate No. 245. 


WITH EFFICIENCY 
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| National Academy 


Between Princeton University and the 
Rockefeller Institute’s Department of 
Pathology at Plainsboro, N. J., Thomas 
Hunt Morgan led his colleagues of the 
National Academy of Sciences last week, 
to tell each other about their new & old 
conjectures concerning matters great & 
small, viz: 

@ Primitive men followed the tracks of 
primitive elephants (Proboscidea), which 
originated in Africa, through Europe, Asia 
and across a land bridge at Bering Strait to 
North America. (Henry Fairfield Osborn, 


| American Museum of Natural History.) 


@ In Northwestern Alaska an advanced 
stone-age people, earlier than the Indians, 
learned to utilize walrus ivory. Their traces 
were recently discovered. (Ales Hrdlicka, 
National Museum, Washington.) 

@ In the future physicians will make 
greaier use of living germs for vaccines, 
instead of the present killed-germ vaccines, 
for immunization against disease. Bio- 
logical laboratories would make the thera- 
peutic germs comparatively harmless by 
long periods of propagation. (Theobald 
Smith, Rockefeller Institute.) 

@ May not the filtrable viruses, the poi- 
sons which transmit some diseases, belong 
to a special class of substances of peculiar 
chemical structure, or be related to fer- 
ments or catalysts which initiate chemical 
transformations of many kinds without 
themselves changing? (Simon Flexner, 
Rockefeller Institute.) 

q@ Enzymes are products of certain living 
cells, which like catalysts cause specific 
chemical reactions. An enzyme has now, 


| for the first time, been crystallized. It is 


Four of the six comfortable seats. | 


Luxurious cabin appointments 


Looping? You may not care to, but 
it can be done safely 


At Bellanca factory—a flying field 
for pilot instruction 


BELLANCA 


| 


pepsin, which digests food. Crystallization 
was accomplished by John Howard Nor- 
throp, Rockefeller Institute. 
@ Water is thickest just before it freezes, 
because its constituent atoms arrange 
themselves into blocks before ice crystals 
take form. This is a new discovery and 
applies also to the crystallization of metals. 
(Robert Andrews Millikan, California In- 
stitute of Technology.) 

From the immediate, the Academicians 
moved their thoughts to the remote. 
@ There is an ether through which the 
stellar bodies move, reiterated Dayton 
Clarence Miller, Case School of Applied 
Science. 
@, New evidence that the cosmic rays pen- 
etrate 500 to 700 feet of ground, that they 
result from either the smash-up of elec- 
trons and protons within stars or (more 
probably) from the clumping of hydrogen 
atoms into larger atoms (notably helium, 
oxygen, silicon, iron) was presented by 
their most active explainer—Robert A‘ 
drews Millikan. 
@ Stars, star clouds, galaxies, supét 
galaxies in their relationships, movements 
and extents—these are items in what has 
become Harvard’s Harlow Shapley’s stock 
lecture. At Princeton he delivered it with 
vivacity, then went over to the College of 
the City of New York to entertain an 
evening audience with his scheme for 
classifying all known systems of material 


bodies. | 
At the pivot of the scheme are the satel- 
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Compact America... 


ROM the days before the Civil War, when 

the Atlantic was 28 days from the Pacific—till 
now when a Great Lakes Sport Trainer could 
span the country in 32 hours—the demand for 
faster transportation has steadily made America 
more compact. 


Today, the banker from New York and the 
business man from Texas can meet in Chicago 
in a few hours. Florida is a short trip for the 
man from Boston. California and the northwest 
are quickly reached from any part of the country. 


The salesman equipped with a Great Lakes Sport 
Trainer can cover many times as much territory 


Se RPORAT I 


GREAT LAKES @# 


as he used tc—in the same time—and at a 
substantial saving in transportation expense, 
because his plane actually embodies something 
new in aviation—real versatility. 


It is a Cirrus-powered two-place sport training 
ship with a pursuit-plane complex — beautifully 
engineered — fast — light —and highly maneuver- 
able — yet perfectly steady in almost any weather 
—dependable—extremely rugged —uses only 


six gallons of gas an hour and covers a hundred 
miles in the process. 


A new and interesting booklet giving complete 
details and illustrations in color is ready for 
mailing. Send for your copy. 
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HAVANA -NASSAU 


XTEND your southern trip this 
year. The finest southbound trains 
now connect with Pan American air- 
liners at Miami and Brownsville, 
Texas, giving through luxury service 
from your home city to 21 countries in the 
West Indies, Central and South America. 
All year service opens new possibilities 
of dependable communication for business 
men. Passenger and United States mail air- 
liners leave Miami seven times daily for 
Havana...daily for Nassau. Departures to 
more distant points are frequent and 
convenient. 

Avoid the ordinary fatigue of a drawn- 
out journey by going this fast and colorful 
way...over the routes charted by Colonel 
Charles Lindbergh. 

Pan American is the most extensive air 
transport system in the world, flying an av- 
erage of 7,990 miles daily along 12,000 miles 
of airways. Each day 28 to 30 airliners are in 
scheduled flight simultaneously. Each air- 
liner carries a crew of four, consisting of 
steward, radio operator, and two pilots, each 
with a minimum of 2,000 hours flying 
experience. 

For through tickets and full information 
apply to your railroad ticket office, the prin- 
cipal travel bureaus, or Pan American Air- 
ways. To avoid disappointment, make reser- 
vations well in advance. 


Through northbound tickets available at 
Pan American offices, on the airways. 


to, 


LATIN 
AMERICA 


Through Service with these 


Famous Trains 


Direct-connections with 
Pan American Airliners at Miami 


from NEW YORK— 


39 hours to Havana and Nassau 
(direct connections from Boston) : 
Havana Special . Lv. 6:50 p.m. 
Everglades . . . Lv.10:20 p.m. 
Florida Special, Lv. 8:35 p.m. 


from BOSTON— 


43 hours to Havana and Nassau: 


Everglades... Lv. 4:30 p.m. 


from CHICAGO — 


(44 hours to Havana; 45 to Nas- 
sau) and principal cities of Mich- 
igan and Ohio: 

Dixie Limited . Lv. 2:00 p.m, 
Floridan .... Lv. 2:45 p.m. 

from ST. LOUIS— 

40 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Dixie Limited . Lv. 4:00 p.m. 
Floridan... . Lv. 6:20 p.m. 


Connecting at Brownsville for 
Mexico City Daily 


from NEW YORK— 


68 hours 30 minutes to Mexico City: 

The American—Penn. R. R. 

Crescent Ltd.—Southern Ry. 
from CHICAGO — 

51 hours to Mexico City: 

La Salle ... . Lv. 11:25 a.m. 

Daylight Special Lv. 11:45 a.m, 


from ST. LOUIS— 


44 hours to Mexico City: 

Sunshine Special,Lv. 6:30 p.m. 
Seven Airliners daity from Hevana— 
one daily from Nassau — for home- 

bound travelers. 
For tickets and information, apply 
to your railroad ticket offices or to 
the principal travel bureaus. To 
avoid disappointment, make 
reservations well in advance. 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, Inc., 122 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Pan AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
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litic systems, as Earth and its Moon, 
Jupiter and its moons, Saturn and its rings, 
From those vastnesses Astronomer Shap- 
ley proceeds in one (plus) direction to 
greater vastitudes, to thinly perceived in- 
tangibilities (see chart below). Only 





Wide World 
Dr. HarRLow SHAPLEY 


He classified creation, 


slightly nearer man’s comprehension are 
the sub-minute evanescences at the other 
(minus) end of Dr. Shapley’s scale. He 
makes 19 classifications, the first and last 
of which scientists feel sure exist but can- 
not prove. Dr. Shapley believes that at 
least the first will be filled in within a gen- 
eration, just as the gaps of the periodic 
table of the elements have been filled in. 
Looking thus “at the universe from out- 
side, a high adventure armed with the in- 
struments of science,” man is a puny or- 
ganization of colloids. 


The Shapley System 


(Something pervad- +1 Planetary — Struc 
ing all?) tures 
—6 Corpuscles (Earth belongs 
(A something here) 
here? ) Stars, with corona 
Quanta & meteors 
Protons Stars with planets, 
Electrons comets, etc. 
—5 Atoms (hydrogen to (The Sun_belonzs 
uranium) here) 
—4 Molecules (1 to in- Stars with nebulous 
finity ) rings or enve- 
—3 Molecular Agegre- lopes 
gates Double & Multiple 
Crystals Stars 
Colloids 3 Galactic Clusters 
—2 Colloidal & Crystal (e.g. “The Milky 
Aggregates Way”) 
Inorganic sub- +4 Globular Clusters 
stances (¢.g.min- +5 Star Clouds 
erals, meteorites, 6 Galaxies 
clouds) 7 Super- ir 
Organic substances +8 Groups of Super- 
(vegetable & ani- Galaxies 
mal worlds) +g The Cosmoplasma 
—1 Meteoritic Associ- Interstellar gas 
ations Interstellar _ elec- 
Comets trons & protons 
Meteor streams Radiation 
Diffuse nebulae (Loose energy 
o Satellitic Systems +10 The Universe 
Earth-moon type (Einstein's 
Jovian type space-time com- 
Saturnian type plex) 
+11 (Something envel- 
oping all?) 
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Earthquake Aftermath 


Snugly tidied for the winter last week 
were the fishing villages along the Burin 
peninsula, which projects southward from 
southern Newfoundland. Provender was 
in the butteries, coal within the bins. Ware- 
houses held stacks of dried and salted cod- 
fish, the season’s catch, ready to be shipped 
for profit—to buy calico, yarn, sweaters, 
boots. Men prophesied a serene winter. 

Then the fish-giving sea howled un- 
wontedly. A great swoop of water slapped 


against the shore. It fell back, slapped up | 


again and again. Rent, twisted, smashed, 


into flotsam went wharves, stores, homes, | 


people. Devastation: more than a score 
killed and drowned; hundreds maimed and 
mauled; 500 homes, 100 fishing boats and 
26 schooners smashed; 70 miles of coast 
stripped of wharves and fishing gear. 

At sea the quake shook ships. Nine of 
the 21 cables across the North Atlantic 
tore apart. Cable repair boats, always 
waiting for trouble, sped from ports to a 
point about goo miles northeast of Man- 
hattan. The breaks were found by exact 
instruments which measure the resistance 
of a continuous electrical conductor. Great 
grappling hooks groped for the cables on 
the sea floor. Healthy, temperate me- 
chanics* spliced the broken wires to re- 
store the intercourse of the hemispheres. 

Every half minute an earthquake occurs 
somewhere on earth. Great ones powerful 
enough to destroy towns happen about 
four times a year. Two especially sensitive 
wones exist: 1) along the almost con- 
tinuous stretch of the Alps, Caucasus and 
Himalaya mountains; 2) along the whole 
mountainous circle of the Pacific. Often 
shaken Italy is in the first zone, California 
and Japan in the second. Eastern North 
America, along the Appalachian chain goes 
through a noticeable, but usually harm- 
less quake at least once a year, and a 
damaging one at about five year intervals. 
The probable cause of last week’s quake, 
according to Arthur Keith, chairman of 
the National Research Council’s Commit- 
tee on Geology and Geography, is counter 
pressure. When glaciers and ice-caps a 
mile thick covered eastern Canada and 
northeastern U. S., their weight squeezed 
the land rocks downward. Now the rocks 
are slowly bulging upwards. 


MEDICINE 











Voluntary Parenthood 


Birth Control as an open, organized 
movement instead of a furtive, unmention- 
able but widespread practice appeared 
again last week when the American Birth 
Control League held, in Manhattan, its 
inst general conference in five years. 

The calibre of the sponsors suggested a 
changing social attitude—the wife of Mor- 
san Partner Thomas W. Lamont, the wife 
of Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mrs. 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 


ees, 


*Intemperate or diseased men are not allowed 
‘0work on cable repair ships. Secretions (“clam- 
miness”) from the pores of their fingers are 
‘jurious to the fine wires of a cable. 








EAVING it up to the department foreman’s guess is 
hardly the scientific way to determine the size of a 
plant’s personnel. Estimates will vary widely. 


But with Temporator on the job, facts replace suppo- 
sitions. For this modern electro-mechanical means of 
administering centralized production control gives each 
foreman accurate information about his labor’s produc- 
tivity. It stirs him with the urge to make a real showing 
with a minimum working crew. It cuts down his “over- 


time” requirements by definitely establishing how many 
and how long lasting are the idle periods throughout 
each day. It releases him from time-taking clerical work. 

Fundamentally a communicating system, Temporator 
operates on the automatic telephone principle. Dial 
cabinets, located in each department and at each work- 
ing section, are connected with a central control station 
or switchboard which relays and receives necessary in- 
formation and instructions. 

Each worker signals the start of each job and its prog- 
ress—requests relief, additional material, mechanical re- 
pairs and new assignments—all without leaving his 
immediate working area. Interruptions for explanations 
and work accounting become unnecessary. 


And the Temporator central operator also uses it to 
locate executives, foremen, mechanics and others where- 
ever they may bein the plant; instantly finds them; and, 
with the Temporator code letters or numerals, graph- 


ically indicates where they are wanted and by whom. 


Requests for plant analysis with a view to a Temporator installation, 
are accepted subject to previous engagements of the Temporator en- 
gineers, and therefore cannot invariably receive immediate attention. 
However, printed information is obtainable by addressing The Tem- 


porator Company, Dept. D. T., 542 Orleans Street, Chicago, Illinois 


H. Flagler, Sherwood Eddy, Norman 
Thomas, Mrs. Stanley McCormick, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. . . . 


How many workers 
Should a plant hire? 
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A new smart 


gift for ‘nal 


THE RUXTON 


MULTI-VIDER 


..the pencil with a brain| 


ERE’ 


S the newest, 


smartest | 





gift ever—a pencil that auto- | 
matically multiplies, divides, works | 
percentages, etc.—solves hundreds | 


of mathematical problems in- 


stantly—without setting pencil to | 


He simply sets the slides 
answer—easy to 


paper. 
and reads the 
read as a Clock. 
Multi-Vider is the finest mechani- 


cal pencil you can buy—smart- | 


looking, comes in a variety of 


colors—and is something he w ill use. 
outside 
eae parts sterling silver-filled, 


Standard Model—all 
$5.00. Executive Model—14K 
gold- filled, choice of colors (in 
gift box) $10.00. Either model 
makes an exceptional gift. Order 
a Multi-Vider now. Ruzxton Multi- 
Vider Corporation, Dept. 28A, 
Graybar Building, N. Y. C. 


Ruxton Mvuliti-Vider Corporation, 
Dept. 28A Graybar Building, 
New York City 

Please send a Multi-Vider. T am checking 
model and color I want. (j Standard Model 
$5. © Executive Model $10. Color (for 
Executive Model only) Blue, Green, Maroon, 
Black, Crimson and Black. I will pay post- 
man, plus postage, with privilege of return- 
ing within 5 days if not satisfied. 


Name 
Address. 


City 
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rs Theres Righ logue ousGod? | 


question and other liberal reli- 
gious literaturesentupon request. 
| G.T. Carr, Station A-123, Worcester, Mass. 


} 
| 
A strong answer to this eternal 


In addition, the | 
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The conferees deplored the fact that 
there are only 29 centres in the U. S. 
where birth control information is given— 
four places in California (Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Pasadena, San Francisco), one in 
Colorado (Denver), eight in Illinois (all 
in Chicago), one in Maryland (Baltimore’s 
Bureau of Contraceptive Advice, only one 
outside of New York using an unmasked 








Mrs. FREDERICK ROBERTSON JONES 
. making Birth Control respectable. 


name), one each in Detroit, 
and Newark, 
Cleveland. 

The conferees pointed with satisfaction 
to recent endorsements of Birth Control 
—by the Junior League of New York 
City, the Universalist Church (last 
month), the Congregational Ministers of 
Connecticut, the Central Conference of 
America Rabbis (last June), the English 
National Council of Women (last month), 
the New York City Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, the New York League of 
Women Voters.* 

Disclosed for the first time last week 
to the general U. S. public was the fact 
that Russian experimenters have success- 
fully inoculated women against pregnancy. 
Four or five doses of serum made from 
spermatazoa has made women infertile for 
from five to six months, when further in- 
jections continued the temporary sterility. 

Chief mover of last week’s conference 
was Mrs. Frederick Robertson Jones, wife 
of a famed Manhattan insurance econo- 
mist. She has been president of the Ameri- 
can Birth Control League since Mrs. Mar- 
garet Higgins Sanger resigned in 1928.+ 
Brown-haired, slim, energetic, mother of 
two college daughters (Bryn Mawr, Vas- 
sar) herself a Radcliffe graduate, she has 
made Birth Control a learned, profes- 
sional, socialite movement. 


Minneapolis 
ten in New York, one in 


*Members of the Pennsylvania League of 
Women Voters were affronted at their conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh last week when Manhattan’s 
Dr. James F. Cooper urged them to ‘have chil- 
dren by choice, not by chance.” 

+Mrs. Sanger, Chairman of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation for Birth Control, was busy 
at Columbus, Ohio, last week, arguing for per- 
missive Ohio laws, at least for the canceling of 
inhibitive laws. 
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Royal Canadian College 


Canada has a few fess than 10,000 doc- 
tors. Last week 60 of them, professors in 
one or another of the nine leading medical 
schools of the Dominion, met at Ottawa 
and formally organized a Royal College of 
Physicians & Surgeons of Canada. The 
other seven dozen medical professors in 
the schools are to become Charter Fellows 
ipso facto, according to the enabling law 
passed by the Canadian Parliament last 
year. 

President of the new body and thus 
titularly the most eminent man in Cana- 
dian medicine is Lieut.-Colonel Dr. Jona- 
than Campbell Meakins, 47, director of 
the Department of Medicine at McGill 
University. He was born at serene Hamil- 
ton, Ont., near Toronto and Buffalo, 





WoRRACE Electric WOODWORKER 


THE same accurate COMPLETE $89 


equipment as used ynojudes planer, EASY 
inCommercial wood- gaw, lathe, elec- TERMS 


working sh ops every- tric motor. butt; 94 
where. Write today for (DG Sanding an ; own 
amo. 


complete information. = 
J.D. Wallace & Co., 2830 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


ments. 
11 W. W. 42nd St., New York, 268 Market St., San Francisco 


What is the 


Key to 


Successful 


Investing? 


Why Do Some Men Accumulate 
Wealth More Readily Than Others 


Most men with large fortunes 
started with moderate capital. 
But they learned the secret of 
accumulating earnings and 
avoiding losses. 





They closely followed certain 
known principles, and a definite 
investment plan. They based 
their opinions on facts and ad- 
vice which you can easily secure. 


We will gladly explain these 
principles, and tell you how our 
investment plan can help you 
minimize risks and earn maxi- 
mum profits. Send for Free 
booklet Now! 

pR senses eee eee 


8 Babson’s Statistical Organization § 
DIV.52-11 Babson Park, Mass. H 
(The Largest Statistical Community in Amenca.) 


Send me FREE complete details and your g 
booklet: “$6,000 to $600,000.” ' 
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studied medicine at McGill, took advanced 
instruction at Johns Hopkins and Man- 
hattan Presbyterian Hospital, taught thera- 
peutics after the War at the University of 
Edinburgh. At Edinburgh he received his 
LL. D. His service with the Canadian Ex- 
peditionary force brought him his Lieuten- 
ant-Colonelcy. Colleagues praise him as 
an alert learner, a learned instructor. 


The honor of being the first elected 
Fellow of the Canadian College went to 
Dr. Thomas Clarence Routley, 40, general 
secretary of the Canadian Medical Associ- 
ation. (Its president is Stephen Rice Jen- 
kins, 71, of Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, a province with only 63 physicians 
for its 87,000 people.) Dr. Routley’s elec- 
tion was commendation for his organizing 
work in Canadian medicine. Because his 
C. M. A. office is at Toronto, Toronto was 
made headquarters for the Royal Canadian 
College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


Generally acclaimed as the greatest of 
Canadian doctors «vas the late William 
Osler (1849-1919), who taught at McGill. 
By grading of the Nobel prize the living 
Canadians who have contributed most to 
medicine are Frederick Grant Banting, 38, 
Professor of Medical Research at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and his preceptor, John 
James Rickard Macleod, 53, Professor of 


Physiology at the University of Toronto | 
until 1928. Since then Dr. Macleod has | _ 
returned to his native Scotland to be | 


Regius Professor of Physiology at the Uni- 
versity at Aberdeen. They developed in- 
sulin. 


peahiosens 
Erratum 


Clifford Wittingham Beers and his asso- 
ciates in the great Mental Hygiene move- 
ment (Time, Nov. 25) tacked to a new 
educational course last week. The past 20 
years they have been spreading a general 
lesson—protect mental health and treat 
the mentally ill humanely, intelligently. In 
the future they will teach specifically how 
0 prevent mental and nervous troubles, 
how to treat and cure developed cases. 


Time’s reference to what Yale’s Presi- 
dent James Rowland Angell said at the 
mental hygiene dinner last fortnight gave 
al erroneous impression. Yale was not 
the first school to have a staff psychiatrist. 
Dr. Arthur Hiler Ruggles started Yale’s 
mental hygiene work. He is now con- 
sultant in mental hygiene in the Depart- 
ment of University Health. Harvard, 
Minnesota and Chicago likewise have 
lull-time psychiatric staffs for their 
students, Brown, Washburn (at Topeka, 
Kan.) have special services. The colleges 
for women have been more progressive in 
providing mental -hygiene experts, vz. 
smith, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Wellesley, El- 





mhira (Elmira, N. Y.), Pembroke. 
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Srurreo? 


WHEN YOUR NOSE IS A TRAFFIC 
JAM.+++AND YOUR HEAD FEELS 
LIKE A STUFFED OWL..+BUT YET 
YOU WOULD RELISH A GOOD SMOKE 
«++ THERE If ALWAYS THAT GREAT 
CIGARETTE WHICH MOUNTS ALL 
OBSTACLES TO GIVE YOU OLD- 
FASHIONED TOBACCO ENJOYMENT 















































































































IT’S MENTHOL - COOLED 
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SPUD <IGARETTES-20 FOR 20- 


_THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
























JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


AND SO WE DECIDED 
¢ TO TELL YOU - 
ABOUT IT 


An Education 


Insurance Policy would make a 
wonderful Christmas present for 
any woman,” asserted the Ad- 
vertising Manager. “Why not 
tell our subscribers about it?” 


To tell the truth, we cannot 
n warming a car... in cool- | . . 

ing a car...as the motorist | think of a more welcome gift for 
chooses to keep comfortable, the | your children’s mother on Christ- 


motor plays no small part in oper- : 
ys r K mas morning than the passport 










































































ating the fan in the HaDees Car 
Heater (illustrated above) made 
by Liberty Foundries Co. 

—and in the HaDees Car Heater | 
the motor is a Signal Fractional | 














to their future, represented by an 
Education Insurance Policy. 






































Horsepower Motor, selected for its | May we send you our 
efficient performance with low ss 

power consumption, so necessary booklet, So That They 
in an automobile heater. No mo- May Go To College?” It 





tor better adapted to its use could 
be put into this heater. Signal 





gives information about 















































Fractional Horsepower Motors are using Life Insurance as a 
designed for such requirements. . 
Perhaps your manufacturing means of guaranteeing your 
— include motor prob- children’s education. 
ems: 
SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. | Address Inquiry Bureau 
1902 Broadway, Menominee, Michigan 
Small motor specialists since 1890 
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Investment Securities 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


Chicago Boston 


Philadelphia 


St. Louis Kansas City 


Affiliated with 
GEORGE H. BURR, CONRAD & BROOM, Inc. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


Seattle 





Portland Spokane 










































































There are many periodicals—there is only ONE newsmagazine | 








“MANY A MICKLE 
MAKES A MUCKLE” 


BILLING COSTS CUT. You 
may not have the problems in 
billing such as faced the “Public 
Ledger;’ Publisher Tycoon Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis’s Philadelphia prop- 
erty operated under the corporate 
title of Curtis-Martin Newspap- 
ers, but the story of how they cut 
billing costs should intrigue every 
business reader of TIME. 





Mani-Fold Continuous Forms 
are used in two different depart- 
ments of Curtis-Martin News- 
papers. One set is used in Billing 
and the other in Credit and Col- 
lection Departments. 


TWO TO ONE; THREE TO 
TWO. By using these forms, 
Curtis-Martin Newspapers have 
been able to reduce the working 
force from two billing clerks to 
one; and from three bookkeepers 
to two. This saving of two clerks 
paid for the original installation in 
six months time; to say nothing 
of the better method of checking 
and economy connected with the 
forms and carbon paper. 


INSTANCE NOT ISOLAT- 
ED. The instance is not an iso- 
lated one; thousands of business 
firms throughout the country, 
with the cooperation of the ex- 
perienced Mani-Fold men located 
in strategic cities across the con- 


ADVERTISEMENT 














PHILADELPHIA'S CURTIS 
Started at $15 per week—now look! 


tinent, have done the same. You 
owe it to your business to study 
these economies and advantages: 
(1) 50% saving in time; (2) 20% 
to 100% less duplication of effort; 
(3) 95% productive time per 
operator; (4) 30% or more saving 
in carbon paper costs; (5) 100%, 
approximately, anyway, improve- 
ment in appearance of forms; 
(6) accurate registration of all 
parts. 


START SAVINGS NOW. 
“Many a mickle makes a muckle”’ 
—-start these savings now by writ- 
ing for full details of Mani-Fold 
Continuous Forms, a portfolio of 
typical sample forms, and other 
facts on billing cost cutting. 


Address: The Mani-Fold Com- 
pany, (Division of United Auto- 
graphic Register Company), 13376 
Coit Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 





“One can imagine our shaggy ancestors 
fighting fiercely with other wild savages 
or can picture them chasing through the 
dark underbrush after an animal that they 
hoped to broil over their fires that evening 
for dinner. Then, in the protection of the 
cave, after the crude meal, they played 


| games with polished bones and _ round 


stones, and yelled with delight or rolled 
upon the ground with laughter and wild 
glee. Sometimes, in the excitement, they 
would forget that they were playing, and 
would begin to fight. There would be 
terrific pandemonium, and the embers of 
the camp fire would be scattered and the 
game forgotten. 

“The play spirit has endured... .” 
Helen Wills, world’s No. 1 lady tennis- 
player, in the Saturday Evening Post. 
~- 

Anna May Wong, Chinese-American 
cinemactress, said: “I see no reason why 








| Chinese and English people should not 
| kiss on the screen, even though I prefer 


hot to.” British censors had snipped out 

the kisses between her and her British 

leading man in The Road to Dishonor, 
Lad ace 

Mrs. Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
wife of the newly inducted President of 
the University of Chicago (True, Nov. 
25), had her appendix out in Chicago. 

Mrs. Theodore Hoover, sister-in-law 
of President Hoover, had her appendix out 
in Palo Alto, Calif. 

Crown Prince Christian Frederik of 
Denmark, visiting London, had an abscess 
in his throat lanced, was unable to go to 
Sandringham to see his second cousins 
George V & Queen Mary. 

Col. &€ Mrs. Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh’s Arizona air-explorations were told 
of in the December World’s Work (non- 
fiction monthly) by one Edward Mofiat 
Weyer Jr. The story: When the Weyer 
archaeological party was isolated in an 
Arizona canyon by floods last July, a plane 
droned to rest on the dangerously rough 
mesa above them. A figure with a bundle 
clambered down the canyon wall. The 
figure was Col. Lindbergh; the bundle. 
his wife. Said he: “How are you fixed 
for grub? ... Er... you'll excuse me. 
this is Mrs, Lindbergh—it’s for her. 
Later the Lindberghs and hosts explored 
cliff-dwelling ruins to which Lindbergh led 
the way, having discovered from the air 4 
hitherto unknown path. 

Last weekend Col. Lindbergh paid 4 
visit to Professor Robert Hutchings God- 
dard of Clark University (Worcester. 
Mass.) to learn more about high altitude 
rocket experiments (Tre, July 29). . 

Said Informaniac Walter Winchell ™ 
the New York Mirror: 

“Of course it will be vigorously denied. 
but the Col. Chas. A. Lindberghs (Anne 


; 


Morrow) anticipate a blessed event. 











General John Joseph Pershing, r- 
turning to the U. S. from France after 
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eight months of work for the Battle 
Monuments Commission, said that he con- 
templated writing his memoirs. 
eis 
Mr. & Mrs. Hiram Edward Manville 


to visit their daughter, Estelle, Countess 
Bernadotte, wife of King Gustav’s nephew. 
Purpose: to be on hand at the prospective 
birth of a grandchild. 
nae es 

Manhattanites were talking about Ray- 
mond Duncan, eldest brother of the late 
Danseuse Isadora Duncan.* He arrived in 
their midst as Paris has known him for 
years—clad as an ancient Greek. Man- 











Wide World 





RayMoND DUNCAN 
.. . Startling at art parties. 


hattan pedestrians gaped at his homespun 


bound locks. Apostle of “bringing art 
into daily life,” he drapes dancing girls 
in his classic fabrics, shows them static 
Periclean dance steps, tells them that the 
world’s post-Greek culture is spurious. 
The Duncanian cult in Paris is called 
Artistes et Artisans, a group consecrated 
0 painting, dancing, weaving, cabinet 
making, singing, in ever-conscious imita- 
tion of archaic Greece. A famed Ray- 
mond Duncan exploit was painting a pic- 
lure entitled “Maternity” which was con- 
sidered too “powerful” to hang even at the 
Independent Artists Exhibit. He hired a 
hall, showed it privately, took admissions 
until suppressed. Currently he is search- 
ing in Manhattan for kindred spirits, sit- 
ling gravely at arty parties telling startled 
lidies they should cast off the body’s 
bonds, robe like him and the Greeks. 




















John H. Trumbull, Connecticut’s air- 
minded Governor, last week talked to the 
bess about his new son-in-law, John 
Coolidge. Said he: “He is not yet a pilot 
but I hope he soon will be.” Commented 
Mrs. Florence Trumbull Coolidge: “I 
think there must be some misunderstand- 


mg... John has never been up.” 
an 
“Another Duncan brother, Augustin, has a 


minor part in A Ledge, new Broadway play 
(see p, 32). 














(asbestos) sailed for Sweden on their new | 
$1,000,000 yacht Hi-Esmaro with the fam- | 
ily physician, Dr. Horace Eddy Robinson, | 








toga, his sandals, his long-flowing, fillet- | 
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HAMS 


From Ole Virginia 
for Christmas— 


Cooked by time honored recipe 


with hickory chips. 





light guaranteed. 


Delivered prices, east of Mississippi River. For 
Small $7.00—Medium $9.00 


Order for yourself—for gifts to friends. Prompt 


points west, add 25c. 


| —Largs: $12.00. 


shipments. 


R. L. CHRISTIAN & COMPANY 
ichmond, Va. 


400 East Broad St. 


Onyay 


The Vital Rays 
of Summer 


SUNLIGHT 


With the new Westinghouse Sun 
Lamp, sunlight’s ultra-violet rays 
are now as safely and easily ob- 
tained as electric light. 

Just snap the switch—and 
immediately, you have at your 
command the benefits of warm 
summer sunlight anywhere within 
your home! 

The new, perfected Westing- 
house Sun Lamp produces ultra- 
violet rays the same as those in 
sunlight itself. Safe and simple to 
operate—requires absolutely no 
adjusting. It gives off invigorating 
rays from an incandescent bulb 
that looks like an ordinary Mazpa 
lamp. Plugs into any 60 cycle, 


Westinghouse Sun Lamp 


Made by the makers of Westinghouse Mazpa Lamps 


NATIVE Virginia hams from 

2 peanut-fed pork-cured dry 
in salt and smoked leisurely j 
An old 
plantation method that pre- 
servesall their savory goodness. 
They are cooked by hallowed 
Colonial recipe using brown 
Sugar, black pepper, molasses. 
As good as though you went 
Bitten to the plantation smoke-house 
—picked out the ham and had Mammy cook it. De- 


na 
Ww 


‘WALKER & DOWNING 


| Cdvertising 


OLIVER BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


x 
ae, of practical, ex- 


perienced advertising men 
specializing in the prepar- 
ation and follow-through 
of common sense indus- 
trial advertising. + +++ + 


































—Yndoors 


105-120 volt a. c. electric socket. 

Here is a worthwhile Christmas 
present for your whole family! 
An effective way to enjoy sun- 
light indoors—a decorative asset 
in any room—and the price is only 
$69.50 at the factory. 

See the remarkable new West- 
inghouse Sun Lamp at your local 
department store, electrical shop 
or public utility 
show room. Order 


I Type & s-1 LAMP] 
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one now on con- fight 
venient time pay- IN THE 

pay Westinghouse 
ment terms. SUN LAMP 










THE RAVENSWOOD 
is small, neat, com- 
pact and, of course,a 
perfect timekeeper. 
Bakelite case, 7 in. 
high, dial 3% in. 
diameter. Complete 
ready to be plugged 


in the wr 75 
socket .. O75 
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8 Now OW your servant 
EL ECTR CITY gives YOu 


EXACT TIMEY 
---atany light socket 


Plug in a Hammond Clock ... Set the Hands... 
Flip the Starter and Electricity Keeps the Hands 
in Exact Step with Observatory Time... No 
Springs ... No Winding. 








Elimination of all guesswork is reason enough why you 
should use the new time service at your light socket. 

The electric mechanism in the Hammond Clock silently 
moves the hands in exact step with Observatory Time. No 
attention is required and there are no springs to wind. 

Everyone wants a dependable timepiece and now that 
electricity makes it possible at a remarkably low price, 
there is no reason to be without it. 


Why Not Give a Hammond Clock for Christmas? 
You could not select a more useful gift—something that 
every member of the household will constantly use and enjoy. 









Hammond Clocks are priced from $9.75 to $32.50 and are on 
—— wherever clocks are sold. 
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The Junior Wall The beautiful Cambridge The Colonial Model 
Modelforthe Model for the mantel has hand- in solid walnut. A 
kitchen. Five colors carved bezel. Length 21 in., dial popular gift model. 
from which tochoose. 5% in. Priced at $32.50. riced at $14.50. 





Priced at $14.50. 
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Use THE HAMMOND CLOCK COMPANY, 4115 Ravenswood Avenue 41 
Chicago, Illinois 
Coupon Gentlemen: Please send me booklet. 
toreceive N, 
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| Laureate Testifies 


_- 





(See front cover) 
THE TESTAMENT OF BEAUTY—Robert 
Bridges—Oxford University Press ($25). 
The Poetry. 
My writing is at end. I hav seen such 
things reveal’d 


| that what I hav written and taught seem- 





eth to me of small worth. 

Robert Bridges, 85, Poet Laureate of 
England, takes leave of literature in The 
Testament of Beauty, a philosophical 
poem of some 5,600 lines. Despite his age, 
he hardly resembles a sere and yellow 
leaf. His is an oaken maturity; at a great 
age he has produced his magnum opus, 
at an unlikely age he is still a poet and 
in a way a revolutionary. The poem is 
in four “books.” What plot it possesses 


| is concerned with Poet Bridges’ life expe- 
| rience. His poetical conclusions about that 


cannot be translated into prose, but can 
perhaps be indicated by saying that the 


| poet still believes in life, although he has 


| little of it left. Poet Bridges has faith 





in spiritual evolution. The unreasoning 
faith of youth is only a hoarded memory: 
Poet Bridges’ faith is bulwarked by reason 
and stern, disciplined experience. Says he: 


Time eateth away at many an old delusion. 


Since Robert Bridges has been allowed 
a longer life than most, he has probably 
suffered more than his share of delusions. 
But as the furrows have gathered around 
his eyes, the eyes have sharpened, have 
discerned a glorious, persistent quality in 
life which, no delusion, resists the years, 
but which most men jose in middle age— 
the quality nebulously expressed 4s 
Beauty. 

It is not an impulsively perceived and 
fleeting loveliness that he proclaims, but 
a solid, enduring vision which appears 


| only to one who has sampled all learning 





—medicine, anthropology, natural history, 
physics, history, philosophy, the arts. It 
is intellectualized, ordered, disciplined, 4 
beauty akin to that of Plato. Spiritual 
evolution is essential before Laureate 
Bridges’ discoveries are manifest: 
Knowledge accumulateth slowly and 
not in vain; 
with new attainment new orders of 
beauty arise. 


The poem is the final utterance, always 
dignified, sometimes majestic, of a patti- 


| arch who has refused to be disheartened 
| by the chaos of the world, but instead, 


as the years pass, perceives life as Justrous 
and wonderful. It is a monumental piece 
of work, compelling the attention of all 
who would follow the best of modern 
thought and feeling. 

The Poetics. The poem is cast in a 
form of such specialized metrical tech 
nique that few besides its author will be 
able to scan its lines as they were meant 
to be scanned. But readers will not be 
bogged by what Laureate Bridges calls his 

“loose alexandrines,”* for though the lay- 
man may not be able to recite them cor 


| rectly their music will be apparent: 


*An alexandrine is a poetical line consisting 
of six iambics. An iambic consists of two SY* 
lables with the second stressed. 
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may be rented for a nominal 
fee. Members throughout the 
United States have access to a 
large collection of rare, scarce, 
out-of-print, strange and 
curious books; limited, 
privately-printed editions, 
unabridged translations and extraordinary new 
books, Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society 
45 West 45th Street, Dep’t J-6 New York City 





















| | 
_ THERE are thousands of 


| periodicals—There is just 
| ONE Newsmagazine 





An Educators’ Dream 
hascometrue! 


home 
STUDY 


COURSES 
for S5¢ 


choose your own subjects 


Educators have long dreamed of making knowledge 
available in such a way, and at such trifling cost, that 
everyone could enjoy its fruits. Now, The American 
Library Association has made this dream a fact. 
Under the guidance of famous professors, writers, and 
crities, you can enlarge your knowledge in the fields 
that interest you most among the varied reading 
courses in a remarkable series of handbooks. You 
can increase your enjoyment of the arts, you can 
widen your business knowledge, or gain a broader 
vision of world history and social problems. Every one 
of these courses is a key that will open doors for you 


into new and fascinating fields of thought and useful 
knowledge. 


READING WITH A PURPOSE 


Each handbook in the series is prepared by an author- 
ityin his field who explains the subject in an interest- 
ing and informal way—and points out to you the few 
best books (to be had free of charge at any public 
library) to read in order to secure a well-rounded, use- 
ful knowledge of the subject. There are over 50 of 
these guides—each one an open door to new knowl- 
edge. Choose the subjects that interest you most in 
the list below and begin making your spare time 
really count, 


PRPEEMOTURE, 000 cccccccceseees By Lewis Mumford 
OTHE MODERN DRAMA............By Barrett H. Clark 
QG00D ENGLISH................ By Virginia C. Bacon 
NTN iw osc s 6:64.00 0'0:0'8 By Walton H. Hamilton 
_ENGLISH LITERATURE.......... By W.N.C. Carlton 
OSALESMANSHIP, ..By John Alford Stevenson 
OBIOLOGY. . . 


x . ceeueeeeeees By Vernon Kellogg 
SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
woe t By Howard W. Odum 
OTHE Evrope or OuR Day.. By Herbert Adams Gibbons 

ADVERTISING... . By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


OAPPRectI ATION OF ScULPTURE ie ele Canoe By Lorado Taft 
UTHE ROMANCE OF MODERN EXPLORATION 
UTE AG CR dnc wie th + 89s wa 9.8 By Fitzhugh Green 


They Fit Your Pocket and Your Pocket-book 
Price—Single Copies, 35c 


Your Own Selection of 4, $1.00; of 10, $2.25 
















—_—_—__— 


= 2 COUPON === 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


| 
T-12-2 | 
820 N. Michigan | 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | 
Enclosed find $..............for which please send prepaid | 


oe Reading With a Purpose booklets whose titles are checked 
above, 


Name... 


Address 


City... 
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Sometimes when slowly from the 
deep sleep of fatigue 
a man awakeneth, he lyeth for awhile 
amazed, 
aware of self and of his rested body, 
ond yet 
| knowing not where he is, bewilder’d, 
unable 
to interpret sight or sound, because 
the slumbering guards 
in Memory’s Castle hav lagg’d at his 
summons 
for to let down the drawbridge and 
to uplift the gate: 
Anon with their 
cometh again 
| to usual cognisance of the things 
about him, 
life, and all his old familiar concepts 
of home. 
So ’tis with any Manchild born into 
the world, 
so wondereth he awhile at the stuff of 
his home, : 
$0, tho’ slowly and unconsciently, he 
remembereth— 
With ease of long habit his lungs in- 
hale the air, 
his muffling wraps, his frill’d and 
closely curtain’d cot 
and silken apparel of wealth 
stranger things to him 

than the rough contacts wherefrom 

they are thought to shield him, 

the everlasting companionships of his 

lang syne. 

A lifelong student of language, Laureate 
Bridges has now justified his reputation. 
The English language, unlike Latin, Greek 
or French, is supposedly incapable of 
quantitative versification: 7. e., the scan- 
sion of English verse is not dependent on 


deliverance he 


are 





| “long” or “short” syllables since there is | 


| no such formal distinction between sylla- 
| bles in English. Sensitive ears, like those 
| of Laureate Bridges, however, permit a 
| treatment of English as Virgil treated 
Latin, with heed to both “long” and 
“short” syllables. When he speaks of 
“loose alexandrines” he is cracking a 
scholarly joke, for his careful quantitative 
| measurement makes every line scan per- 
fectly. The spelling, sometimes apparently 


archaic, sometimes apparently futuristic, | 


is a guide. 

The Poet. The Testament of Beauty 
is dedicated by the Poet Laureate to his 
King. Hitherto the Bridges Laureateship 
has been characterized by inactivity. Of 
all the line of laureates (which has in- 
cluded Dryden, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson) he has written the least official 
poetry. For his annual stipend of £72, and 
£27 in lieu of a butt of Canary wine, he has 
produced one thin official volume, October 
and other poems. Unlike the late great 
Laureate Tennyson, he has refused to 
vamp up verses for patriotic occasions and 
royal birthdays. When he visited the U. S. 
in 1924 and refused to commemorate the 
event in rhyme, a Manhattan tabloid car- 
ried what newspapermen call the classic 
headline of all time: KING’S CANARY 
WILL NOT CHIRP. 

The Testament of Beauty, which evi- 


dently required years in gestation, which | 


is already being compared in England 
with Chaucer, Keats and Milton, should 
compensate for Laureate Bridges’ silence. 


Indeed, it may prove to be the last utter- 
ance of the last of the Laureates, for the 
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First Class throughout. Visit- 

ing Barbados, Riode Janeiro, 

Santos, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires, Trinidad. 


By S.S. VOLTAIRE 


from New York Jan. 18, 1930. Returning 
to New York March 19. 


Rate includes hotels and conducted sight- 
seeing ashore. 


Apply to your local agent or, 
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| 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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You Need This-~ 


COMPLETE HOME GYMNASIUM. It gives you facili- 
ties at home for playful, en exercise—to 
strengthen weak muscles—to reduce flesh—to keep 
children contented while indoors. Fits in spare space 


—it is 80 compact. GYa UNIOR 


Patented 
Ge ffome Gymnasium 


is of durable tubular metal con- 
struction, attractively finished. 
Hundreds have been purchased 
for homes, clubs, offices, hos- 
pitals, hotels, etc. Reasonably 
priced — and obi ble on 
easy payments. 


Write for 
Literature 
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Chinning Bar 


swept Chris-Craft into 
many 1929 victories 


Probably never before such a 
clean sweep in the history of stock 
runabout racing. The four major 
events of the year—The Newport 
Regatta—The Gold Cup Regatta at 
Red Bank—The Harmsworth Re- 
gatta—The President’s Gold Cup 
Regatta—were won by Kermath 
powered Chris-Craft. 

Send for literature describing the 
complete Kermath line—all master 
models. 


KERMATH 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5875 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
90 King St. West, Toronto, Ontario 
“A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” 









present Government talks of abolishing 
the post should it fall vacant in its tenure 
of office. 

Robert Bridges was born on the Isle 
of Thanet, was educated at Eton and 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Until he 
was 38 he practiced medicine. Then he 
began publishing poetry, much of it ex- 
perimenting in Classical metre.* In 1913, 
aged 69, he was appointed Poet Laureate 
by Premier Asquith, succeeding Laureate 
Alfred Austin. Laureate Bridges is a 
founder of the Society for Pure English, 
serves as arbiter of pronunciation in Brit- 
ish radio broadcasting. 

Tall, white-bearded, leonine, he walks 
scholarly, reflective paths at his home on 
Boar’s Hill, near Oxford. Careless of the 
social niceties, when his tea is too hot he 
pours it into the saucer to cool it. Care- 
ful of pennies, he will stamp out of a 
tobacconist’s shop in high dudgeon if he 
thinks the pipe-tobacco a halfpenny dearer 
than it should be. His life has been unex- 
citing. He pays little attention to young 
critics who dismiss his poetry with the 
same adjective. 








Gallic, Glum 


THe NaturaL MotHer—Dominique 
Dunois—Macaulay ($2.50). 

This book was awarded the 1929 Prix 
Femina-Vie Heureuse, a cash prize of 
5,000 francs offered annually by the two 
French magazines of that name. That it 
won the prize merely indicates that the 
French are not always so gay. 

Neither a cheerful nor an aphrodisiac 
story, its flaming jacket suggests that at 
least it has its lickerish moments. Not so. 
A stout French peasant lass, Georgette 
Garou, knows what she wants and goes 
after it with few words and indomitable 
dignity. She wants to keep her farm, to 
get a husband, to have a baby. The first 
two ambitions she easily achieves, but with 
the third she has trouble. The scandal 
(which her fellow-villagers lap up but 
which will not greatly move the reader) 
enters when she turns in despair from her 
husband to another man, for procreative 
purposes only. The results are unfortu- 
nate: though she produces a son she loses 
her husband’s love, eventually her son’s 
respect, finally the farm. 

The Natural Mother is a worthy book, 
realistic to a degree, not noticeably shock- 
ing but definitely depressing, of the same 
order as Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, 
—— tone it occasionally echoes from 
afar. 


Shout 


Every Sout Is A Crrcus—Vachel Lind- 
say—Macmillan ($2.75). 

“Now in the fiftieth year of my age 
comes my revolt. I come roaring forth 
with a book which is the opposite of little 
Rollo and little Lucy.” Perhaps Poet Lind- 
say never said quite the same thing before, 
but the blatant tone of voice is unmis- 
takably his. He is a hell-raiser whose hair 
is never brushed; like his latest book, he 
is “aggressive, however sinful and full of 
pride.” Two good poems appear—one an 
old-style Lindsay chantey, “The Virginians 


—_—o—- 





*Bridges books: Poetical Works; Demetcr, a 
Mask; Humdrum and Harum-Scarum, A Lecture 
on Free Verse. 





TIME 


Are Coming Again,” and “Twenty Years 
Ago,” a rambling epistle to some anony- 
mous and scornfully rejected patron. As 
usual, Poet Lindsay want; these poems to 
be chanted, hopes that none of them will 
be set to music. In his recent sojourn in 
Spokane Poet Lindsay evolved what he 





NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY 
. the opposite of little Rollo.’ 


’ 


calls Poem Games, in which children dance 
and act out poems simultaneously chanted 
by a reciter. “I recommend it,” says Poet 
Lindsay, “to parents tired of psycho- 
analysis.” 

Poet Nicholas Vachel Lindsay is now 
a shout (he has whispered lovely lyrics 
in his time). Sometimes he is inspiring, 
sometimes startlingly forceful, and some- 
times just a big noise. Born 50 years ago 
in Springfield, Ill., he still lives there. His 
middle name rhymes with Rachel. Besides 
his verse, he has written The Art of the 
Moving Picture, The Golden Book of 
Springfield, Adventures While Preaching 
the Gospel of Beauty, Going to the Sun 
(description of a Rocky Mountain tramp 
with Stephen Graham). 


S 








Philosopher's Philosopher 


THe Qvest For Certainty—John 
Dewey—Minton, Balch ($4.00). 

John Dewey, philosopher’s philosopher, 
educator’s educator, has played a role in 
U. S. life not small but not popular.* 

In his latest book Dr. Dewey returns to 
one of his favorite attacks on a stubborn 
position: the problem of getting philo- 
sophical knowledge into action. Academic 
as Dr. Dewey may appear to the layman, 
he has ever had little use for a fugitive and 
cloistered learning that never sallies out 
and seeks its adversary: Life. Experi- 
mental knowledge, says he, is the most 
authentic, the only kind actually worth 
much. “Knowledge which is merely a re- 
duplication in ideas of what exists already 
in the world may afford us the satisfaction 
of a photograph, but that is all.” The 





*The New Yorker, Manhattan smartchart, 
hazarded on the occasion of his 7oth birthday 
last month, that “he might not have been dis- 
covered if he hadn’t looked like Groucho Marx.” 
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vital office of philosophy today, says 
philosopher-educating Dewey, is “to 
search out . . . the obstructions” in life: 
to focus reflection upon needs congruous 
to present life; to interpret the conclu- 
sions of science with respect to their 
consequences for our beliefs about pur- 
poses and values in all phases of life.” 

Dr. Dewey is a bridge-builder. Seeing 
the gulf between savant and citizen, he 
works to span it, building out on one side 
by educating the plain man, on the other 
by rousing the pedant to action. 


—_—o——_ 


Husband v. Lover 


SERENADE To THE HANGMAN—Maurice 
Dekobra—Payson & Clarke ($2.50). 

Ibrahim, an Egyptian cuckolder, is im- 
prisoned in Stamboul, about to be hanged 
for anarchy. To him comes Schomburg, 
Bohemian psychiatrist, one of the men he 
has cuckolded. He offers Ibrahim freedom, 
on condition that he commit suicide a year 
later. Joyfully Ibrahim signs the pledge, 
escapes his prison, flirts with guests on the 
Schomburg yacht, crosses swords of wit 
with Schomburg himself, saves a little 
French dancer from ruffians and takes her 
to live with him. He wanders feverishly 
through Europe feeling the days slip by. 
When he wants to hide, Schomburg seems 
near, watching like a cat, keeping him in 
reach with a careless paw. The dancer in- 
forms Schomburg of their whereabouts, 
believing him Ibrahim’s wise but unappre- 
ciated doctor. Thus there is suspense, 
leading to a pathetic, human, amusing 
climax that no reviewer should reveal. 

Author Dekobra has motored all through 
Europe, tiger-hunted in the Congo, canoed 
up the Nile, translated Daniel DeFoe, 
Jack London and O. Henry into French. 
Famed in 15 languages is his novel The 
Madonna of the Sleeping Cars, in which 
a character reputedly derived from Diana 
Duff-Cooper, famed English beauty, has 
very improbable adventures, 


Mention 

Dear Sooxy—Percy Crosby—Putnam’s 
Sons ($2.50). 

LittLE Brack Stories For LiItTle 
WHITE CHILDREN—Blaise Cendrars— 


Payson & Clarke ($2). 


Dear Sooky includes letters written by 
Cartoonist Percy Crosby’s famed U. S. 
small boy Skippy (Trme, May 20) to his 
poor friend Sooky. Crosby illustrations 
are plentiful. Skippy relates his first alr- 
plane ride and his first love, now caustl- 
cally, now saccharinely. He signs himself 
“affectionately sincere.” 


Little Black Stories have been bandied 
around African firesides by big black boys 
and girls for centuries. The book is 4 
smash hit with French children and adults. 
Here rhythmically translated from the 
French, the stories are of hares, mice, alli- 
gators, a tree frog, a wind, an unborn 
chicken, all reverently humanized. Frances 
Author Cendrars, alone in Russia at 15 
made his living roaming from Lapland t0 
the Caucasus; from Mongolia to Siberia 
to China. In 1908 he landed in Manhattan 
from a tramp steamer, turned poet. Later 
he lost his right arm in the War, wrote for 
the Swedish Ballet, compiled Negro poems 
folklore. 
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Ilustrations Free Diet Service 

is first alt- At Battle Creek we maintain a 
10W causti- staff of graduate dietitians to ad- 





gns himself vise you on any diet problem. If 
you will write to Ida Jean Kain, 


our chief dietitian, she will send 
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black - lar diet. “Healthful Living,” a 
book Is most interesting and helpful book, 
and adults. written by a leading nutrition 
| from the expert, will be sent free to all who 
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fill in and return the coupon be- 
low. It describes with recipes many 
of the foods used in the Battle 
Creek Diet System. Write today. 


BATTLE CREEK 


gi SANTTARIUM ) 


HEALTH FOODS 



















-- - nerves jansiling . 


-... everything wrong ! 





















































































































































Psylla, a laxative seed, is a welcome change for 
those who find other methods irksome. 


- head splittings 


. . what a price to pay for neglect! 
Retaining body poisons that should 
have been eliminated 24 or even 48 
hours before makes easy work hard. 
Makes hard work impossible! 

At Battle Creek this subject has been 
given more study perhaps than any- 
where else in the world. Out of it has 
come wonderful relief in a dozen differ- 
ent forms. None more important than 
Psylla (pronounced Silla). None such a 
welcome change fromold-time methods. 

These small seeds swell in water, give 
off a soothing gelatine-like substance 
and sweep thru the intestine like a 
sponge. They absorb and carry away the 
poison. Theseeds pass thru undigested, 
make the crippled colon get to work. 

The regularity that is restored nat- 
urally puts you on your feet. You'll be 
pleased with your improved health, 
stronger nerves and greater ability to 
get things done. 

At the famous Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium and in thousands of homes, 
Psyllais used with remarkable success. 
Yourlocal Health Food Center—usually 
the leading grocer—has Psylla and all 
the other Battle Creek Health Foods. 





ee SAVITA—Yeast extract rivaling 
SA r finest meat flavor. 
lacro PROTOSE—Vegetable meat 


DExTAIN rich as choicest beef. 
FIG BRAN—A dainty cereal of 


bran and Luscious figs. 


























**ZO’’— Toothsome vitamin 
cereal everyone enjoys. 

MALTED NUTS—Delicious 
food drink teeming with 
health. 


VITA-WHEAT—Appetizing 
all-wheat 6minute porridge. 

BRAN BISCUIT—Crisp, 
tasty, wholesome bran 
crackers. 

LAXA—Crunchy biscuits of 
bran and agar. 

LACTO-DEXTRIN—Refresh- 
ing anti-toxic colon food. 

PSYLLA—Seeds that supply bulk 
and Lubrication. 

PARAMELS—Creamy c aramels 
of mineral oil. 


Featured 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO. 

Dept. 159, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send mea copy of ‘‘Healthful Living” with- 
out any obligation, and the name of the nearest 
Health Food Center. 
Street 
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| PRINCIPAL | & The only accounting machine that 
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y Accounting Machine 
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CITIES multiplies directly, prints results and 


totals by a single key depression, 
typewrites, adds, subtracts, accumu- 
lates totals and posts several related 
records in one operation. 
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